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' jE can remember no comments upon a dead 
man that in their depth and breadth and 
patent sincerity have ever equalled the 
universal tributes paid this week in the Press of all 
parties, and almost of all countries, to the memory cf 
Mr. Asquith. It is the custom of civilisation to be 
kindly to the dead. But here was no need for kindli- 
ness. The respect and admiration of all those who 
knew anything, whether as colleagues or as opponents, 
of his personality and his career found entirely spon- 
taneous and unanimous expression. Everybody re- 
members of him that when there was credit to be 
gained he habitually retired into the background, 
and that when there was trouble to be faced he was 
always in the forefront exhibiting a sheer power which 
astonished his friends as well as his foes. The post- 
humous comments of the late Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, 
published in the Daily News, seem to us the best out 
of a multitude: ‘‘He seemed to me to possess no 
jealousy at all. Perhaps that was in part due to the 
security of his intellectual supremacy. . . . Disloyalty 
was to him not so much despicable as inexplicable. 
It was outside the range of his universe.’’ That was 
true and well said. 








% 3% * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald deserves the thanks of the 
country for the telegram which he despatched to India 
on Tuesday. The telegram stated that it was a com- 
plete illusion to suppose that if the work of the present 
Royal Commission were successfully obstructed a 
future Labour Government would appoint a new Com- 
mission on another basis. ‘‘ The procedure now being 
followed,” he telegraphed, “ has the full confidence of 
the Labour Party and no change in the Commission 





would be made.” There is for us, of course, nothing 
new in this statement, but many Indian politicians 
have quite evidently failed to realise hitherto the 
confidence which is reposed by all British parties in 
the general capacity and suitability of the Simon 
Commission. Mr. MacDonald has now made this 
unmistakably clear and his message should do much 
to take the wind out of the sails of the Swarajist boy- 
cotters, who will now be obliged to understand that the 
only result of their trumpeted boycott will be that 
they will obtain no hearing for their views. Their 
views are desired and still more their practical proposals 
for a new Indian constitution, and if they persist 
in standing aloof they can succeed only in demonstrating 
their own incapacity to employ the methods proper to 
democracy, and thus in obstructing the cause which 
they have at heart. 


a ae * 


Lord Cushendun seems to have lost his head in his 
attack on the League of Nations Union the other day. 
Lord Cecil was pleading in the House of Lords for the 
signing of the “optional clause’? by the British 
Government. To this, of course, Lord Cushendun 
made the stereotyped objections ; but he went further. 
He charged Lord Cecil with using the League of Nations 
Union to exploit this particular policy, and he charged 
the Union with improper behaviour in venturing to 
have a policy at all. Its object, he said, was “to 
inform public opinion with regard to the League of 
Nations, to popularise it and convince people of its 
necessity and the good it can do in the world. If 
that is so, it has no right to dictate policy either to 
the League or the Government.”’ We do not ourselves 
always approve the views of the League of Nations 
Union ; but we are certainly in agreement with Lord 
Cecil when he says that it is absolutely absurd to 
suggest that it should express no opinion at all as to 
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the policy of the League. Does Lord Cushendun 
think that the Union is going to convince people of the 
good the League can do by describing the amenities 
of Geneva, the constitution of the Assembly and the 
Council, and the horrors of war in the abstract? And 
why should he suggest that its being a “ non-party 
organisation’’ estops it from opening its mouth? 
The very fact that this body includes Conservatives 
as well as Socialists and Liberals surely gives it all the 
more claim to be heard. But, of course, it is not 
pleasant to know that your own friends are against 
you, and this may account for Lord Cushendun’s 
temper. 
* % * 

The death last week of M. Ljuba Jovanovitch, the 
former President of the Skupshtina, has removed one 
of the stormiest figures from Jugoslav politics. Born 
at Cattaro, in Austrian territory, M. Jovanovitch was 
an Austrian subject. In his early youth, however, he 
joined the movement for Jugoslav unity and was forced 
to flee to Serbia in order to escape the clutches of the 
Austrian police. In Belgrade he found his spiritual 
home, and in 1903 he was appointed Professor of 
History at the local university. Two years later he 
entered the Skupshtina as a member of the Radicals, 
the party of M. Pashitch. In 1914 he was Minister of 
the Interior in the Pashitch Cabinet which received the 
Austrian ultimatum. After the war he quarrelled 
violently with his former chief, and, in order to dis- 
credit him, published in 1924 the amazing article which 
declared that the Serbian Government were possessed 
of full knowledge of the plot against Franz Ferdinand. 
Jovanovitch asserted that Pashitch himself was espe- 
cially compromised, and pressed for the publication of 
the official documents. Pashitch denied the allegations, 
but the documents to which Jovanovitch referred 
have never been made public. The publication of 
Jovanovitch’s article created violent dissensions 
amongst the Radicals, the repercussions of which are 
still felt to-day in Jugoslav politics. 

# * * 


The Hatvany trial, to which we referred last week, 
has had an extraordinary sequel in the form of an 
alleged telegram from Lord Rothermere to the famous 
Austrian writers, Arthur Schnitzler and Felix Salten, 
who had sought his intervention on behalf of the con- 
demned writer. This telegram, which was sent out 
by the Hungarian Telegraph Correspondence Bureau, 
runs as follows : 


I have received your telegram. According to inquiries 
which I have made regarding this matter, I find that a severe 
punishment was inflicted on Baron Hatvany because in his 
articles he had advocated violent action against the Hungarian 
Government and the Hungarian nation. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I see very little difference between fighting with the 
pen and fighting with the sword, and I am convinced that, if 
the gentleman in question had taken part personally in some 
violent action, his punishment would be beyond any dis- 
cussion. If he had been caught red-handed in some act of 
violence, he would probably have been shot outright. In 
these difficult times writers have to maintain the greatest 
reserve and caution in their publications. As one who pro- 
bably controls the greatest publicity in the world, I am in 
favour of the heaviest punishment in the case of writers who 
lightheartedly send others into dangers to which they do not 
expose themselves and who, through their work, are making in all 
consciousness for discord and possibly revolution. From all 
I know of Hungarian justice, I have no reason to doubt that 
in the case in question the sentence passed was a just one. 

We can share the astonishment of the distinguished 
Austrian writers that an Englishman should have 
written this extraordinary document. If Lord Rother- 
mere really sent this telegram, his sense of humour 
must be very deficient, or he would have realised that 
his own light-hearted and ignorant journalistic pro- 
paganda in Central Europe is creating the same discord 
as that for which he considers Baron Hatvany is 
justly punished. 


ee 


Certain Conservative members initiated a debate jn 
the House last Wednesday on what they called 
‘* Socialism in local government.” They pitched into 
‘“* Poplarism,” exhibited the awful examples of West 
Ham, Bedwellty and Chester-le-Street, and flung 
about charges of wholesale extravagance and corrup- 
tion. Mr. Scurr, in moving a Labour amendment, 
argued that this was not Socialism; the essence of 
Socialist policy was the extension of municipal services 
and municipal trading. But while this is one answer, 
and a proper answer, to the Tory indictment, it is not 
the only one nor, in the particular circumstances, the 
most relevant. There has, of course, been extravagance 
on the part of certain Boards of Guardians with a 
Labour majority, and in some cases the policy pursued 
is open to strong criticism. It is, in fact, criticised in 
the Labour Party itself. But the Conservatives know 
very well that these cases are exceptional, that the huge 
burden of the poor rates in general is not the fault of 
Socialists, that indeed it is crushing many districts 
where Toryism is in command of the local administration. 
The cause is the unemployment and distress which are 
prevalent up and down the country, and so far as 
blame attaches to any human beings, it attaches 
mainly to the present Government. If these Conser- 
vatives really want to relieve the miserable ratepayers, 
they should go for Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill 
and not for Mr. Lansbury. But perhaps they are less 
concerned to relieve the ratepayers’ sufferings than to 
make party capital out of them. 


% * Sy 


A national stoppage on the question of the eight 
hours day seems to be impending in the German metal 
trades, where the employers have been stretching the 
permitted extension of working hours to a point which 
has provoked widespread resistance by the Trade 
Unions. The result of the action taken by the Unions 
to prevent further extensions is that the employers are 
now threatening a national lock-out. It is impossible 
not to see in this crisis, as in the trouble in our own 
cotton industry, a direct effect of our disastrous 
opposition to the ratification of the Washington Con- 
vention. There is now, in face of the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude, serious danger of a great international 
employers’ movement for the destruction of the forty- 
eight hours week. The conditions prevailing in each 
country are being used as an argument in the others 
for the competitive extension of the working week. 
In the result no one is likely to gain a competitive 
advantage, while the most precious social gain of the 
past decade runs a serious risk of being taken away. 
Doubtless the employers will disclaim the existence of 
any international conspiracy against the eight hours 
day ; and we do not suggest that any organised plan 
of action exists. But the fact remains that, in one 
country after another, the shorter working week 
secured after the war is being subjected to attack, 
and that the failure to settle the question once and 


for all on international lines is the main cause of the 
trouble. 
ok * 3K 


An industrial crisis appears to be imminent in the 
cotton industry; for it is reported that the master 
spinners have definitely decided to give a month's 
notice to end the existing agreements, and to demand 
both a reduction in wages and an extension of working 
hours. The fine cotton spinners, who are doing well, 
have refused to support this move; and the attitude 
of the manufacturers is still uncertain. But the 
spinners of American cottons alone, if they persist, 
are in a position to provoke a crisis, for the operatives 
will certainly offer strenuous resistance, and_ the 
question of the forty-eight hours week especially 1s 
one that will rally all sections in opposition. The 
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decision is surprising, both because of the hostility of 
the fine cotton spinners and, still more, because it is 
usual fer the employers to take a public ballot before 
terminating any general agreement. It is not known 
whether in this case the ballot has been omitted or 
taken in secret. The situation is the more serious 
because the trouble may easily spread to the wool 
and worsted industries. In these work is at present 
roceeding without any agreement at all, the employers 
after terminating the old agreement having refused 
to enter into a new one. Thus the Government’s 
definite repudiation of the Washington Hours Con- 
vention seems likely to be followed at once by grave 
industrial trouble. Mr. Baldwin has practically invited 
the master spinners to do what they are doing. And 
yet Mr. Baldwin professes not only to be an apostle of 
industrial peace, but also to discern a marked upward 
tendency in our industry and trade ! 


Eo os * 


This alleged tendency is, in fact, somewhat difficult 
to verify from the recently published trade figures. 
The Times attempts to demonstrate its existence by 
pointing to a reduction in the visible adverse trade 
balance. But is this, in face of falling totals of im- 
ports and exports alike, any sign at all of an improve- 
ment in trade? Surely, it is rather a sign of growing 
depression. Only the crudest reliance on the exploded 
“trade balance” theory could derive from it the 
opposite inference. That there has been a slight—but 
only a slight—improvement in industry we need not 
deny; but of any steady upward movement in our 
external trade we can see no sure signs at all. The 
country seems, indeed, to be experiencing just now one 
of the periodic attempts at industrial Couéisme. It is 
hoped that, if everybody keeps on saying how much 
better trade is getting, it will really get better because 
they say so. Such induced optimism probably does 
exert at least a temporary influence on home industry ; 
but it is far less effective in boosting foreign trade, 
because British propaganda cannot induce the necessary 
faith in the mind of the foreign buyer. The general 
industrial situation is no doubt a little more promising 
than it was last year; but the fashionable attempt to 
suggest that the problems of depression and unemploy- 
ment are in process of rapidly solving themselves has, 
unfortunately, very little foundation in fact. A study 


of the January trade figures suggests far more sober 
reflections. 
* * * 


In particular, Mr. Baldwin’s speech during the 
debate on the Address gives a most misleading version 
of the facts. Industry, we are told, is in process of 
transferring itself from the North to the South and 
Midlands, and the unemployed may look forward 
hopefully to being absorbed by the developing trades 
in these areas. Can they ? How long will the process, 
if it continues at the present rate, take to produce any 
material impression on the numbers of the unemployed ? 
How much more is being accomplished even now 
than the absorption of the young entrants into industry, 
so as to prevent the numbers out of work from actually 
Increasing ? But we are to take comfort from the 
fact that the million unemployed are not the same people 
all the time. Who ever said, or supposed, they were ? 
There are, in fact, tens of thousands who have been 
for many months—sometimes for years—continuously 
out of work. But, of course, the majority of the 
unemployed change from time to time. There is 
Scant comfort in that; for even Mr. Baldwin will 

ardly suggest that industry needs, for its comfortable 
operation, a labour reserve of a million workers. The 
stuff Mr. Baldwin talked in this debate was the pure 
soft Soap of propaganda. Let us agree that the 
position is a trifle better than it was. It is none the 
less nonsense to suggest, as the Times did this week 


in a leading article, that “‘ the unemployment problem 
is now only tactically a controversial matter.” 
* * * 

The drastic reductions of mining wages in Northum- 
berland and Durham, made by the impartial chairman 
of the local joint boards, take effect automatically, 
and cannot be resisted by the men. In any case, the 
unfortunate miners in these two once prosperous 
coalfields would be in no position to put up a fight, 
though in Northumberland the skilled hewer is now 
reduced about to the level of the labourer existing on 
the subsistence wage, while in Durham the subsistence 
wage itself has been reduced. Even after these drastic 
reductions, the figures of costs and selling prices still 
show a considerable loss. Some of this is doubtless 
unreal, as profits are being made in by-product and 
similar undertakings; but the export position, on 
which the prosperity of the two counties mainly 
depends, seems to be as bad as ever. Moreover, apart 
from the reductions in “* percentage ’’ wages, it appears 
that in the North East, as in Nottinghamshire and 
elsewhere, the basis rates on which the percentages are 
calculated are being substantially reduced at many 
pits. Those who suggested that the longer working 
week would speedily enable the coal industry to pay 
a better wage are certainly not being justified in the 
event. Miners’ wages are still falling, and debits 
under the agreement are piling up so that even an 
improvement in conditions would bring no immediate 
relief. Meanwhile, the owners are still debating their 
plans for selling arrangements; but no one has much 
hope that these will bring any relief to the areas where 
the situation is worst. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Legislation dealing 
with the Gaeltacht or Irish-speaking areas promises 
to occupy much of the time of the Dail this session, 
and Ministers will be lucky if the ambitious scheme of 
reform they have outlined passes safely into law, 
Their problem is even more difficult than that of the 
battalion of Chief Secretaries who tinkered so 
assiduously and so unprofitably at “the rotten and 
rigid communities of the West,” as George Wyndham 
described them. In pre-Treaty days the question was 
mainly economic, though, unfortunately, a real solution 
on economic lines was evaded by resort to a policy of 
sops and doles. Nobody who knows the conditions 
prevailing in the Gaeltacht can doubt that the only 
effective remedy is a drastic clearance of areas that 
are the agricultural equivalent of the worst kind of 
city slum. Even if the State could afford to finance 
migration on an adequate scale and the ‘“ congests ”’ 
were willing to leave their barren holdings for better 
land elsewhere, the Irish-Irelanders would fight hard 
against any scheme that brought Gaelic speakers into 
too close contact with the Anglicised neighbours. 
Their plan is to establish what in practice would be a 
native reserve, whose inhabitants would be lavishly 
subsidised at the expense of the taxpayer for diffusing 
an atmosphere of Gaelic culture. The Government 
have no objection to the culture, but they have qualms 
as to whether the English-speakers are prepared to pay 
the price demanded, and they draw the line at higher 
salaries for officials serving in the Gaeltacht. Their 
decision to hand over control of the area to a separate 
Ministry, with a mandate to speed up the Irishising 
of the various administrative services, while at the 
same time developing the policy of migration inside 
the Gaeltacht, is a compromise that naturally satisfies 
neither set of extremists. Sentiment and prejudice 


have done their best to obscure the facts about the 
Irish-speaking districts; and Ministers in other days 
did so much on their own account to thicken the fog 
that they cannot complain if on this question they 
have to fight for their political existence in the Dail. 
A2 
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MR. ASQUITH 


E talk usually of ‘the elder Pitt,” not of 
Lord Chatham; of ‘Disraeli,’ not of Lord 


Beaconsfield; and in the future we shall 
doubtless speak of ‘Asquith,’ not of Lord Oxford— 
eminently apt though the new title was. 

Mr. Asquith was beyond comparison the ablest and 
most distinguished statesman of what we are now 
obliged to call “ the old school.” For the last twenty 
years of his life he stood in this respect alone. Since 
Gladstone died we have had no great Parliamentarian 
save Asquith—for Mr. Chamberlain’s parliamentary 
abilities, notable as they were, were exercised on an 
altogether lower intellectual level. Mr. Asquith’s last 
important speeches in the House of Commons—the 
speech by which he put the Labour Party into office in 
1924, and the speech by which a few months later he 
turned it out—were classical models of Parliamentary 
expression. He was never particularly popular in the 
House, but his extraordinary control of it whenever he 
chose to exert himself was always a fresh astonishment. 
He had the power of making members feel that they 
had not theretofore sufficiently considered the subject 
under discussion or grasped its real implications. The 
secret of his domination of the House lay partly in his 
wonderful power of extempore expression, precise, 
penetrating and persuasive, but mainly in that sheer 
intellectual ability which at a crisis he was always able 
to exhibit. He exhibited it too infrequently perhaps, 
but when he did he overwhelmed opposition and made 
men feel that with Pitt and Fox, as with Gladstone 
and Disraeli, had he been their contemporary, he would 
have debated on perfectly level terms. 

In political history—apart from the extraordinary 
way in which he embodied and expressed all the thoughts 
and feelings of the whole nation in the autumn of 1914— 
Mr. Asquith will no doubt chiefly be remembered, not 
for the length of his very long residence in Downing 
Street, nor for his veritable paternity of Old Age Pen- 
sions, but for the Parliament Act—a measure which was 
peculiarly his own and which probably no other man 
of our time could have put upon the Statute Book 
without invoking something near to a revolution. When 
he undertook responsibility for that great constitutional 
amendment it was certainly his intention to follow 
it with a reform of the actual composition of the House 
of Lords. But the war intervened, and in later years 
he realised that he had built even better than he knew, 
that the House of Lords could not be ‘“‘ reformed ” 
without altogether abolishing the hereditary principle 
and substituting some sort of probably unpopular 
“* Senate,” and that the ultimate powers of the Upper 
House having been effectually curbed the wiser course 
was to let well alone. 

The Parliament Act was undoubtedly the greatest 
of his political achievements. But those who had the 
privilege of his personal friendship or even acquaintance 
are likely to remember him less as a statesman than as a 
very great gentleman, very English, of perfect manners, 
and the kindliest understanding, combined with an 
altogether unique intellectual authority. He was loved 





ne 


by everybody who came into personal contact with 
him—by servants or villagers as by ambassadors or 
Cabinet colleagues. To that rule there were no exceptions, 
And there was another rule—which may have accounted 
in part for the personal attacks which at one period 
were made upon him—that in his presence all other 
men seemed to become smaller. He possessed in an 
extraordinary degree that magnanimous faculty which 
is commonly called “‘ judgment,” and always in him 
it was combined with a universal charity. There was 
no company in which he could find himself—of states- 
men, writers, administrators—in which he was not 
clearly the master, without any need to assert his 
mastership. Nor did he ever assert it save perhaps by 
exhibiting for a moment—very occasionally and 
usually with a joke on his lips—the breadth and 
subtlety of his understanding of men and affairs. He 
was lazy, as men of great powers often are, saving his 
energy till there was real need for it to be used. This 
was sometimes taken for indolence, but he never failed 
in a crisis. He was misunderstood by the public 
mainly because he hated publicity. He was generous 
to a fault and utterly without any personal vanity. He 
could easily have made himself the most admired and 
loved figure in English political life—and this perhaps, 
almost in spite of himself, he did indeed become at the 
end. If he sometimes made enemies it was because he 
had no patience with snobs, and little ability to suffer 
enthusiasts gladly. Had he been willing to flatter fools 
he might have ruled England to the day of his death. 

Once in reply to a question as to why he liked B. 
(a very prominent Conservative statesman) he said: 
‘**It is because he is always personally loyal to his 
friends—an exceedingly uncommon quality in politics.” 
The same comment might be made with greater 
emphasis about Asquith himself. He was the very 
embodiment of loyalty and magnanimity and truth. 
It was hard to believe of him that he had ever har- 
boured a mean thought—or indeed that a mean thought 
had ever entered his mind. As we wrote of him here 
nearly nine years ago, he was a man “ whose mere 
presence in public life enables ordinary men to fee] that 
politics may be an honourable occupation. . . . He has 
been called the typical Englishman and Englishmen 
who call him so are conscious of honouring themselves 
as well as him.” Unquestionably he was a great 
statesman, but even more certainly he was a very 
great English gentleman. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE 
RATEPAYER 


HERE was assuredly no ground for surprise when 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer made their guarded announcements 
that something is to be done in this year’s Budget for the 
relief of local rates. For the mischief has now reached 
such a point that no Government of any political complexion 
whatsoever could possibly ignore it. It cannot be treated 
as a party matter, because its effects are widely felt through 
every class. In the distressed areas the cry for help 1s 
going up quite as fervently from Conservatives as from 
the adherents of the Labour Party. The burdens and the 
losses are falling upon property and industry as well as 
upon the distressed poor. And in more than one large 
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district the most vital activities of local government are 
sowly becoming paralysed; and no British Government 
can afford to allow the laws to remain unadministered, 
or its local representatives to throw up their office in 
sheer despair. 

Yet even now it is likely that few, outside the immediate 
range of the trouble, realise its full extent and consequences. 
Of the burden of the rates we are most of us well aware ; 
but the ordinary sorrows of the urban householder can give 
him no understanding at all of what is happening in some 
of the industrial districts—above all in certain of the English, 
Welsh and Scottish coalfields. We are apt to think of 
high rates as a severe burden, but, at worst, only as an 
excessive deduction from incomes that are actually being 
received. But in these distressed areas the rates are now 
often a levy on income that is not being received at all. 
The mine or factory that is working at a loss must bear 
its rates just as if it were raking in profits hand over fist. 
The tenant who is out of work, or getting but two or three 
days’ work a week, is expected to pay his rent, in which 
his rates are often included, or to pay his rates separately, 
if the system of direct rating has been adopted. He does 
not always do so—often, indeed, he simply cannot; but 
the charge piles up against him even so as an accumulating 
debt. In the absence of direct rating, or where, as in 
Scotland, there is a direct liability on the landlord, this 
unfortunate finds himself called upon to pay to the local 
authority a charge upon a debt which he is unable to 
collect. Where tenants are buying their houses with 
the aid of a mortgage, they fall into arrears with their 
payments, and embarrass the mortgage-holder by handing 
him, in return for his money, a house which he can neither 
sell nor let at a rent that he can collect. And then the 
local authority, which must have money from some source, 
comes down on him for the rates. If he seeks to empty 
the house by evicting the tenant, where, even if he succeeds, 
is the tenant to go, and how is the local authority’s position 
improved ? Ruin spreads, and involves all classes alike 
within the area of distress. 

That all this is actually happening to-day in a number of 
populous neighbourhoods no one who knows the facts will 
venture to deny. But it has come on so gradually, and in 
so unspectacular a fashion, that it has failed to strike 
the public imagination. In a good many people’s minds, 
moreover, there is a vague idea that these distressed 
neighbourhoods are inhabited by a pack of Bolsheviks, 
who have rioted away the ratepayers’ money with criminal 
extravagance, and will be taught a salutary lesson by their 
present troubles. It is forgotten that, quite apart from 
any truth there may be in this charge, the burden of suffering 
falls upon just and unjust alike. The man of property, 
who has been active in the local ratepayers’ association, 
protesting against ‘“‘ Socialist extravagance,” is hit by 
the trouble equally with his opponents. And, whether the 
Socialist policy in local government be right or wrong, 
some of the worst distress is in areas that have never been 
under Socialist control. 

The crowning tragedy of the present situation—as well 
as its crowning absurdity—is that it effectively prevents 
the necessary steps for recovery from being taken, even 
when the chance is open. Who is disposed to reopen a 
closed mine or factory, if the first caller is likely to be the 
local taxgatherer, at his wits’ end for ready money ? 
Everyone knows that in any time of economic adversity 
the rates are the very worst sort of taxation, because they 
constitute a direct and formidable deterrent to production. 
Indeed, it may be said that local rating is an exceedingly 
bad form of taxation at any time, and only survives at 
all because it appears to be quite impossible at present to 
think of a feasible substitute. We can hope to keep the 


rates at a reasonable figure; we cannot, under present 
conditions, hope to get rid of them as a source of public 
revenue. 

It is, however, very far from true that, even if we take 
the rates for granted as a necessary evil, the present situation 
need have arisen. It has arisen mainly through the fault 
of the central Government—in part through its sins of 
omission, but through sins of deliberate commission as well. 
It exists, in the first place, because of the negligence of the 
Government in failing to take any effective measures 
either for the transference of labour or for provision for 
unemployment in the distressed areas, and, secondly, 
because intolerable new burdens have been piled upon 
the local authorities, without any regard to their ability 
to pay. And this latter, if it is not the more heinous of 
the Government’s sins, is at any rate much the simpler 
to remedy. 

Mr. Churchill hopes to do something in his forthcoming 
Budget. But at present we have no notice at all of what he 
really intends. He has announced that he will not reduce 
the income tax, and that in his view the ratepayer has 
a prior claim to relief—a sentiment in which we fully 
concur. But how much does this mean? Is Mr. Churchill 
meditating merely a charitable solatium to the areas which 
are in the worst plight ? Or does he mean to take steps 
which will effectively prevent a recurrence of the present 
trouble, as well as give temporary help to the hardest hit ? 

Evidently, the second of these two policies is what 
is urgently required. A mere wiping off of the debts 
which have been piling up will be neither here nor there ; 
for, in default of a lasting readjustment of burdens, they 
will rapidly pile up again, and, in any event, the difficulties 
which we have described above will remain unaffected. 
Nor will a special grant-in-aid of distress as it arises be of 
material help ; for it will not remove the deterrent effect of 
the existing conditions of local rating upon business enter- 
prise. It will not get mines or factories restarted, or 
give the ratepayer the income out of which even relatively 
high rates can be paid without ruin. 

There is one step at least that ought clearly to be taken 
at once, and in the completest possible way. The entire 
charge of maintaining any able-bodied man who is unem- 
ployed ought to be taken off the local rates, and the burden 
assumed nationally by the taxpayer. Everyone is agreed 
that the charge so levied would be far less burdensome 
to industry than it now is, would involve a far better 
distribution of the onus in accordance with ability to pay, 
and would be far more just. Evidently, the Chancellor 
has no right to seek to impose it upon the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund; for, if that is done, it will be largely 
put back upon the shoulders of industry. It is not an 
insurable risk, but a national cost that ought to be met 
wholly out of the proceeds of general taxation. 

It follows, of course, that there must be large changes 
in the methods of administration. Boards of Guardians 
elected locally for Poor Law purposes are not the right 
authorities for administering a national fund provided by 
the taxpayer for the maintenance of the unemployed, 
Either the County and Borough Councils must take over 
the responsibility, under some degree of central control, 
or, preferably, there should be a national system of manage- 
ment, based upon, though by no means confounded with, 
that of the contributory system of insurance against 
unemployment. But, no less clearly, if the unemployed 
are to be taken off the hands of the local Guardians, there 
must be no exclusive arrangements which will bar bona fide 
applicants from securing relief. The relief of the distressed 
must be fully as much a right as it has been acknowledged 
to be; and, if conditions are attached, they must be 
reasonable conditions which any willing applicant can fulfil. 
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It is reasonable, under proper safeguards, to ask a redundant 
worker in an overstocked trade to accept competent 
training for some alternative employment in which a job 
is likely to be open. But it is wholly unreasonable to 
refuse relief on the ground that a man has been out of 
work too long, or cannot prove that he has, in the past, 
satisfied certain statutory requirements. This may be 
perfectly right in the case of a scheme of insurance ; it is 
clearly out of place in any plan of relief. 

What is needed, then, is first of all the direct assumption 
by the State of the entire cost of maintaining every 
unemployed worker. And this assumption will have a 
very great consequent advantage—it will give the State 
a direct inducement to provide employment rather than 
relief. The continued pouring out of unproductive doles 
instead of the devising of productive employment would 
be incredible were it not that the Government has been 
able, by choosing this pernicious alternative, to thrust a 
large part of the burden upon other shoulders. The Budget 
cost of unemployment has been reduced; but the rates 
cost and the cost to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
have been increased, with the result that the charge has 
fallen mainly upon those least able to bear it, and fallen 
in such a way as to increase the number of the unemployed. 

Let the State pay; and the State will speedily have to 
realise the necessity of handling the whole problem in a 
different way, and of treating unemployment, not merely 
as a calamity that has to be borne, but as providing a 
compensating chance of getting done much useful national 
work that would not be done if no unemployment existed. 
It is nonsense to suggest that such work cannot be found ; 
there is any amount of it waiting to be done. But the 
first step towards getting it done is to make the maintenance 
of all the unemployed a national charge. 

This, we hope, is what Mr. Churchill intends. But both 
he and Mr. Baldwin have so far picked their words with a 
caution that suggests they mean far less than this—no 
more, perhaps, than a small solattum designed to check the 
complaints of their own followers in the areas of the worst 
distress. We shall not know, probably, till Budget-time ; 
but, meanwhile, it behoves all who have a chance of making 
their voice heard to use it in order to bring home the gravity 
of the existing situation, and press strongly for really 
remedial measures. For Mr. Churchill has been led at 
last to realise that he must do something ; and the exerting 
of the right pressure now may lead him a good deal further 
before he makes his Budget speech. 


NEW COLONIAL ISSUES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


R. AMERY has been welcomed home again this 
week after his six months’ Empire tour. No 


doubt he will seize an early opportunity to give 

to the British public some account of his journeyings, and 
especially of the extent to which he has pledged ‘“* British 
eredit ” for schemes of intensive colonial development. 
In particular, many people will await with interest any 
statement he may make as to increasing the system of 
preferences for the production of colonial raw material, 
and whether he will uphold the doctrine that in spite of 
these preferences at the expense of the British taxpayer 
we are to be denied the right of criticising local systems of 
labour which arise directly from this intensive form of 
economic pressure from the centre of the Empire. This 
issue has been pointedly raised during Mr. Amery’s absence 
by public discussions upon child labour in the Dependencies. 
Public opinion is at last beginning to realise that the 
essential factor which governs all industry in the Dominions 
and Dependencies is that nowhere is there any surplus of 


ee 


adult labour capable of tilling the land or blasting the 
rock. It has yet to wake up to the fact that our prodigal 
and uneconomic use of the available labour supply jg 
becoming a problem of ever-increasing gravity. Alarm js 
being expressed by Government officials and others that 
owing to continuous industrial pressure we are with. 
drawing nearly fifty per cent. of the able-bodied males, 
for long periods, from native areas. In certain areas jp 
Southern Rhodesia we are, in fact, taking as many as 80 
per cent. of the able-bodied males. In Kenya, out of 
407,000 able-bodied males we are actually withdrawing 
165,000; from the Kyambu district the proportion of able. 
bodied natives abstracted from the native area has risen 
to 72.8 per cent. The folly of this prodigality leaps to 
the eye. It is, as may be expected, giving rise to social 
conditions amongst the natives which appal those whose 
duty it is to watch the statistics of the birth and death- 
rates amongst children, and, more especially, those of the 
venereal diseases. 

In several Dependencies it is now recognised that the 
problem of the shortage of labour can only be met in one 
of two ways: (a) by an increasing use of machinery, as 
in the gold mines of South Africa, or (b) by the use of some 
other than adult labour. 

Southern Rhodesia is not alone in this matter, but it 
so happens that this Dominion illustrates the whole problem 
in a perfectly unique manner. It is but two years ago that 
Rhodesia was producing a modest crop of tobacco, of about 
2,000,000 Ibs., per annum. Then came the offer from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of a subsidy by way of a 
preference of 2s. 0}d. per Ib. The effect was immediate, 
and the tobacco output of Rhodesia will this year, it is 
estimated, rise to 17,000,000 Ibs., with a total subsidy 
value exceeding £1,730,000. A somewhat similar position 
has arisen in Kenya, where the import duty on coffee is 
14s. per ewt., with a preference from this country of one- 
sixth, or 2s. 4d. per ewt. In both Colonies this has led 
to a demand for child labour—indeed, one Kenya settler, 
“deeply interested in native education,” has suggested 
that the native children of Kenya should be taught to 
pick coffee with both hands! 

The farmers of Southern Rhodesia, some of whom, 
according to the Government’s own report, are short of 
labour and are “only reaping what they have sown,” 
because “ for years past they have cut wages to the lowest 
possible limit,” are clamouring for child labour, and legis- 
lation has been passed with the object of giving effect to 
their demands. The most astonishing feature of this 
position appears to be the outburst of official repudiation 
of any such intention. Even Sir John Chancellor (the 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia) and General Hertzog have 
joined in the public outcry at criticism from this country, 
whilst their officials vie with each other in “ tearing 4 
passion to tatters,” and denying the right of anyone in this 
country to criticise conditions of child labour. General 
Hertzog, after having roundly denounced such criticism, 
has dubbed the critics ‘‘ maudlin sentimentalists.” Most 
of the speakers have concluded their speeches with the hope 
that when Mr. Amery gets back to London he will take an 
early opportunity of repeating these criticisms; but we 
may be fairly confident that Mr. Amery is too well-informed 
upon the situation to be caught napping in that way. 

It is frequently a matter of surprise and comment that 
our colonists in the Dependencies and Dominions seem to be 
so far carried away by prejudice that they entirely overlook 
the facts of the situation. It seems incredible, for example, 
that the settlers of Rhodesia should be in ignorance of the 
fact that all that has been done in this country is to quote, 
almost without comment, from the legislation itself, under 
which children of any age from birth can be indentured, 
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and whipping can be applied to boys under fourteen. It is 
almost amusing to read the loud protestations from the 
official world that the legislation for juvenile indenture is 
solely in the interests of the children and nobody else, when 
all the time there is on published record the clearest and 
most emphatic evidence which flatly contradicts the 
official case. The Southern Rhodesia Native Juveniles 
Employment Act, 1926, was passed in Rhodesia, and 
received Mr. Amery’s sanction in 1927. 

Now, no less an authority than the late Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, Sir Charles Coghlan, speaking to the 
members of the Agricultural Union, said : 

One thing arose out of the congress of 1925. We have now got, 
not without difficulty, on the Statute Book the Native Juvenile 
Apprenticeship Act. 

But it is still more interesting to turn to the proceedings 
of that particular Congress of Settlers held in 1925, when 
a resolution was unanimously passed, 

That native piccanins (juveniles) be indentured or in some way 
be brought under the provisions of the Masters and Servants Act. 

If we turn to an obviously less authoritative but more 
emphatic source of information, namely, the President of 
the Makoni Farmers’ Association, we find the declaration 
that : 

An Act for the indenture of native juveniles had been drafted 
by the Government at the instance of the Association. 

It is these damaging declarations which official critics 
ignore, and which Mr. Amery is invited to ignore when he 
arrives in this country and defends, as he has been asked to 
do, the settlers of these territories against the *“‘ monstrous ”’ 
allegation that the legislation passed was passed at the 
instigation of the farmers. 

Nobody would charge Mr. Amery with a lack of either 
courage or industry; let us hope, therefore, that whilst 
maturing his plans for intensive colonial development, he 
will recognise that the real basic problem of every Dominion 
and Dependency is the supply and economic use of labour ; 
that, so far as the Dependencies are concerned, the supply 
is not only very restricted, but becoming daily more so. 
It is useless for the colonists to demand the right to put the 
clock back by launching schemes of child labour and yet 
expect to escape public criticism. 

All these factors point to the desirability of some kind of 
scientific enquiry into the present wasteful use of the existing 
Empire supply of labour, and what steps are possible and 
desirable to preserve and augment what is after all the most 
vital “raw material” of the Empire, namely, indigenous 
labour. J. H. H. 


A.B.C. 


To is a misleading saying, “ As easy as A.B.C.”’ 
It was invented, I am sure, not by children 
engaged in acquiring the alphabet but by some 
grown-up person who, having learned how to spell words 
like “* pteridophytie” and ‘ ptyalogogue,” became puffed 
up and forgot that there was a time when even he had to 
call up all the energies of his brain in order to tell the 
difference between A and B. Few people, I suppose, 
temember those early intellectual struggles. I, at least, 
cannot remember the day when I first felt the glorious 
certainty that A was A and that I should recognise it 
if I met it at the far end of the world, for I had learned the 
elements of reading from a book called Reading Without 
Tears some time before I went to school. But that the 
Conquest of the alphabet was not achieved without labour 
Tam convinced. What other explanation can there be 
of the fact that I left the nursery for the kindergarten with 
the look of one prematurely aged, a child of five who had 
already drunk to excess of the Pierian spring? If I were 


psycho-analysed, who knows what forgotten hatred of 
P’s and Q’s might be brought to light—a hatred that may 
be exercising a sinister influence on my conduct even at 
the present day ? 

Certainly, if it was as difficult to learn the alphabet 
as it was to learn the elements of other subjects that were 
forced upon me by schoolmistresses and schoolmasters 
in later life, it is no wonder that I went to school with 
knitted brows. The first lessons in algebra, for example, 
in which I was told to multiply various letters of the 
alphabet by each other, seemed to me to be nonsense so 
gross and deliberate that it was of no use even to attempt 
to understand it. The child’s rhyme that begins “* Multi- 
plication is vexation ’’ shows that other children have been 
tortured by the elements of arithmetic, of which, however, 
it is possible to make sense. As for Euclid, I remember a 
cousin’s trying in vain to prove to me that the line that bisects 
the angle at the apex of an isosceles triangle also bisects 
the base. He carefully drew a line from the apex to the 
base in order to begin his demonstration. “ Stop,” I cried ; 
“it doesn’t say you may draw as long a line as that. I 
can bisect the angle with a line that only comes half-way 
down to the base, and, if it doesn’t reach the base, I don’t 
see how it can bisect it.”’ ‘* Of course, it reaches the base,” 
he said. ‘It needn’t,” said I; and I drew a little line 
hanging down about a quarter of an inch from the top of the 
triangle; ‘‘ that’s a line, isn’t it? And you can see for 
yourself that it doesn’t bisect the base because it doesn’t 
come anywhere near it.” ‘‘ But, if it were prolonged, it 
would,” he declared. ‘‘ But it isn’t prolonged,”’ I insisted. 
“Then let’s prolong it,” he said. ‘“* But it doesn’t say 
you may prolong it,” I replied ; ‘‘ it says the line that bisects 
the angle A.B.C. bisects the base, and [’ve drawn one that 
doesn’t.” “* But can’t you see,” he cried, bewildered 
by my stupidity, ‘“* that it’s an imaginary line and that you 
can make it as long as you like? If you couldn't, the 
whole thing would be nonsense.” ‘“‘ I think it 7s nonsense,” 
I assured him; ‘“ it means that a short line won’t bisect 
the base but that a long line will. Why doesn’t it say so?” 
Finally, being a child of feeble will, though obstinate, I 
allowed him to make the necessary assumption and to 
bisect the base as he chose. 

The languages came more easily, though I could not quite 
see why in The Gallic War Julius Caesar deliberately put 
the words in the wrong order, and the very first sentence 
seemed to me for a time as difficult as a Torquemada 
puzzle. Then came physics with talk of ohms and volts, in 
the existence of which I did not believe. Then logic, 
during which class, after an inauspicious introduction to 
Barbara Celarent, it was my wont to escape into the 
Botanic Gardens and study philosophy peripatetically. 
In such subjects I had a mind as it were declutched from 
learning, and even the A.B.C. of them was to me as difficult 
as the knottiest lines of Persius. 

And so it has been throughout life with almost every 
subject that I have attempted to master. Again and again, 
with spirit refreshed I have advanced upon a new subject, 
flattering myself that here at last was a subject the A.B.C. 
of which would come to me as naturally as the blossoming 
of a flower. Never, however, has my innocent expectation 
been fulfilled. Anthropology, botany, the Irish language, 
gardening, golf—I have tried them all and found the Irish 
language the easiest of them; and the Irish language is 
not easy. ‘It’s all a matter o’ practice, sir,” the caddie 
assured me one day when I was playing what I hoped was 
golf and when the ball had not gone where I intended 
it to go. ‘“ After a bit, it'll all come as easy as kiss me 
’and.” I did not pause to assure him that I should have 
found it by no means easy to kiss his hand; but the 
A.B.C. of golf I found even more difficult than that. As 
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for anthropology, I retired from it, a beaten man, when it 
came to measuring the cephalic indexes of Chickahoming 
Indians; and the Latin of the botanists was more 
unintelligible to me than the ohms and volts of physics. 

Unable to profit by experience, however, I continue to 
look about for other A.B.C.’s of other worlds that I feel 
must be there for me to conquer. It was in this spirit 
that last week I set out to learn to drive a motor-car. 
It must, I told myself, be easy since even the most foolish 
of my friends could do it. I observed the flow of the traffic 
of the Strand, and the drivers’ faces, and I reflected that if 
brainwork were required in order to drive a car, few of these 
people would be driving. Consequently, I arranged to take 
a few lessons and possessed myself of a book, Motoring 
Without Trouble: The Owner-Driver’s A.B.C., which 
I took home. I spent the evening reading it and trying 
to learn by heart such sentences as: ‘‘ To bring this about 
the piston is connected with a cranked shaft, the crank-pin 
of which is out of line with the shaft itself, by means of 
a connecting-rod, K., Fig. 5. The connecting-rod is 
hinged to the piston by the gudgeon-pin or wrist-pin 
bearing, L., Fig. 5, and to the crank-pin by the big-end 
bearing, M., Fig. 5.”’ and “ The front end of the crankshaft 
is fitted with a pinion-wheel, O., Fig. 5—a toothed wheel— 
and the meshes with a gear-wheel attached to the end 
of the camshaft, P., Fig. 5, the latter being double the 
size of the former so that its speed is only one-half that 
of the crankshaft.” As I lay in bed that night, camshafts 
and crankshafts kept revolving in my brain, making a 
not altogether pleasant music, and I began to wonder 
whether I was going to find the A.B.C. of motoring quite 
so easy as it looked in the Strand. My wonder increased 
when on the following day I went for my first lesson and 
was taken into a large room full of what seemed to be 
the dead bodies of motor-cars—arms, legs, etc.—awaiting 
the dissecting knife. My instructor took me from part to 
part, explaining everything to me and at intervals I nodded 
to pretend that I understood, but at the end of it all I 
confess I could no more have told the difference between 
a camshaft and a crankshaft than I could have solved the 
riddle of the Sphinx. 

The second lesson took place at half-past five on a dark, 
wet gloomy afternoon. The instructor, a smallish man 
with kindly eyes but with a face a little thin and drawn 
as a result of sitting too often in a motor-car driven by 
people who did not know how to drive, took me to a car 
and I got in beside him. He showed me this pedal and that 
and told me their uses, and instructed me in the changing 
of gears and in the uses of hand-brake, and we sailed off 
down a street along which buses, lorries and taxis and cars 
were running ; but I did not mind that since he was driving. 
He drew up suddenly at the kerb, however, and said : 
“Now, you take the wheel.” I changed places, caught 
the wheel at seven o’clock and five o’clock as advised in 
the books, and held on to it as though I were riding a 
runaway horse. “ Hold it lightly,” he said, and I pretended 
to do so, though I did not quite trust the car. ‘ Now,” 
he said, “ put your foot on the self-starter.” I did so, 
producing a curious buzzing noise. ‘* Now the accelerator.” 
And, having read in a book that the accelerator was the 
danger-spot on a car, I let my foot just whisper on it. Then 
his instructions seemed to come in a spate—disengage 
clutch, number one gear, hand-brake off, accelerator— 
so that my brain became dizzy ; but, rather than disappoint 
him, I struck out wildly with hands and feet at anything 
Icould reach. The car gave a start as though it were trying 
to jump forwards and backwards at once and then came to 
an ignominious standstill. The instructor looked a little sad, 
told me everything all over again, and again I struck out 
like a blind and harried octopus at anything I could seize 
or kick, with the same result as before. ‘‘ When I said 


A 


disengage the clutch,” cried the instructor, “you diq 
exactly the opposite.” ‘“‘ I thought you meant the opposite,” 
I defended myself; “naturally, I thought disengaging 
the clutch meant taking my foot off it.” ° 

He groaned. We made a third start, and this time, by 
good fortune, I must have got my feet and hands on the 
right parts of the machinery, for the car moved off slowly 
along the kerb. “A little to the right,” he said, and 
naturally I turned the wheel hard to the left as though 
it were a helm in a rowing-boat, till with a shout he seizeq 
and turned the car out into the road again just in time to 
save alamp-post. ‘* Always turn the wheel in the direction 
in which you want to go,” he told me with a scared look 
as we set off again. Then, after we had crawled a dozen 
yards, he said, “ Keep a little to the right.” I was deter. 
mined not to make a mistake this time, and began to twist 
the wheel round to the right as far as it would go and 
should certainly have caught the nose of a bus flying 
past us had he not seized it and begun to twist it back again 
in the other direction. “My dear sir,” he explained, 
despairingly, “the gentlest touch does it.” We set off 
again, and certainly steering seemed easier than I had 
expected. The car, indeed, seemed to steer itself so long 
as I left it alone. We were getting along famously, and 
I was beginning to feel such confidence that I only 
wished my enemies were there to see me when he said: 
** Now, we'll go gently up to second.” He had instructed 
me about that, and I was in such a state of joy that I felt 
I could make the change blindfold. I felt for the clutch- 
pedal and the accelerator with my feet, pressed them 
down as far as they would go, stooped down and caught 
the gear-lever, and dragged it into place with a beautiful 
ripping noise. I suppose I must have given the steering- 
wheel a turn as I stooped, for the car shot off like a hare 
across the road and would inevitably have dashed into a 
motor-lorry if the instructor had not seized the wheel 
and, with an energy that seemed like unspoken profanity, 
retrieved the situation. 

We were getting on a little better when again he said to 
me, “* A little to the right.””. I made gently for the middle 
of the road, scarcely touching the accelerator for fear 
the car should bolt, and was getting on so well that I was 
amazed when a man in a horse-van began yelling at us 
what I took to be opprobrious epithets. Strange as it may 
seem it was not at me he was yelling ; he was merely inform- 
ing us that our rear-light had gone out. I will not hide 
the fact that I was relieved to hear that this meant that 
we had to go back to the garage. 

As for the third lesson, let us draw a veil over it. At 
the end of it, I spoke sympathetically to the instructor, 


as one nerve-shattered man to another, saying: “ You 
must feel tired after a day of this sort of thing.” ‘* To-day,” 


he said in a soft, dreamy voice, ‘‘ I have had what I call 
all my dud pupils.”” He drew in a lungful of cigarette- 
smoke and slowly blew it out. ‘A pack of hoboes!” 
he said wearily. ‘‘ You might as well try to hammer sense 
into the back of a bus with a mallet.” 

He said it with the air of a man politely excluding me 
from the category. But I wonder. ¥. ¥. 


THE DRAINAGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LAND 


HE Royal Commission on Land Drainage in England 

i and Wales has set an example of promptitude 
that similar bodies would do well to emulate. 
Appointed on March 26th in 1927, it concluded a very long 
and thorough examination of present methods, made 
several journeys to study conditions in different parts of 
England, added one to investigate the drainage system in 
Holland, and yet contrived to issue its Report on December 
5th last. All concerned, from Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentary 
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Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture, who presided, 
down to three secretaries upon whom a heavy burden fell, 
are to be congratulated. 


At first sight the question of land drainage in England 
and Wales appears to be sufficiently dull to be left to the 
Commissions that discuss and to the Blue Books that record 
the discussions, but a very little inquiry will suffice to prove, 
even to the man who has no interest in agricultural ques- 
tions, that, in his capacity as a private citizen, land drainage 
touches him nearly. One of the facts that the Report 
emphasises is that upwards of four million acres of land in 
England and Wales—that is to say approximately one- 
seventh of the total cultivable area—depend for their 
fertility on arterial drainage. Of this vast total nearly 
three million acres are situate in existing drainage areas, 
while there are nearly 14 million acres outside. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is of opinion that well-nigh two 
million acres of land are in immediate need of drainage, 
and of these upwards of 1,200,000 are actually subject to 
seasonal flooding. It is stated, and all who, like the writer, 
have farmed in a valley area subject to floods will confirm 
this, that in the absence of proper drainage, land is bound 
to deteriorate. It lies cold, germination fails or slackens, 
the growth period is lengthened, while the rateable value 
of the land decreases and incidentally the health of the 
community suffers. In these circumstances it is clear that 
we are face to face with a problem of grave national im- 
portance, but it is impossible to overlook the res angusta 
domi that prevails in the house of John Bull, and the 
Commissioners make it clear that they are not looking for 
the immediate accomplishment of schemes, however 
desirable. They seek rather to check further deterioration 
and to remove anomalies that make our present systems of 
land drainage a complete or partial failure. 


England and Wales suffer from 361 drainage Authorities. 
There are nearly 200 appointed under special Acts, there 
are 114 elective Drainage Boards and 49 Commissions of 
Sewers, while certain County Authorities have powers. 
The basis of our system—if we exclude a Commission that 
was dealing with Romney Marsh in the reign of Henry ITI. 
—is an Act dating from 1531, but there have been many 
successors, chiefly the Sewers Act of 1833, its amending Act 
of 1849, and the improved Land Drainage Act of 1861, 
which gave the Commissioners defined and extended 
powers. This last Act first introduced elective Drainage 
Boards, the ratepayers being the electors. In 1918 we 
had a Land Drainage Act enabling the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to take action where people with responsibilities 
have defaulted or where a Drainage Authority has neglected 
to exercise its powers. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? The 
Ministry’s weakness lies in the possession of functions it is 
unwilling to exercise. A further Act passed in 1926 trans- 
ferred powers to County Councils and County Borough 
Councils, and while these Acts have been coming into 
force, separate Acts for separate districts have become law. 
In short, it is found that the administration of arterial 
drainage is conducted by a mixed multitude of authorities, 
whose rights have been granted over a period of just five 
hundred years—the first important statute relating to 
drainage dating from 1427, in the reign of Henry VI. At 
the same time it is well to remember that the present con- 
dition of certain bad drainage areas is not due to the 
errors of former generations, nor can it be fairly ascribed to 
original sin. Much of the land now derelict was well 
drained in years before the Repeal of the Corn Laws, when 
prices made the work worth while. Since that time, as the 
old pumps have worn out, the cost of new ones has been 
regarded as an expenditure that cannot be justified by any 
return to be expected from the lands to be drained ; so the 
water has resumed control. 


The Commissioners having endeavoured vainly to 
unravel the Gordian knot that so many generations have 
tied in dealing with problems that are not like those of the 
present day, have decided to follow classic precedent and 
cut it. They suggest boldly that all existing legislation be 
repealed, and that a single comprehensive statute take its 
place. At present it is to be remembered that drainage 
rating is based on benefit received, and that this principle 
rules all bodies. The resultant difficulties are many. 
Authorities find that they have no adequate areas on which 
they may levy rates for carrying out necessary work; it 
follows that as the charges cannot be spread, they fall too 
heavily on a small number of owners. Very often efficient 
work cannot be carried out, either because the money due 
is insufficient or the effort of one Authority is rendered 
nugatory by lack of response from the authority next to it. 
The man on the highlands resents taxation, though he 
would not perhaps object to a County Rate that served as 
an insurance against floods within the County or catchment 
area. But by adopting modern methods of drainage he 
has deluged the low lands and forced an ever-increasing 
volume into the out-fall in an ever-diminishing space of 
time, and this pressure has forced the lowlander to go to 
great additional expense to provide increased outfall 
facilities. A Committee of the House of Lords, appointed 
fifty years ago, came to the conclusion that rates should be 
distributed over the whole area of a watershed, lands and 
houses below the flood-level being rated at a higher amount 
than those above it. We can see, better than the uplanders 
can, that this was reasonable. As things stand at present 
it is clear that our rivers are called upon to discharge 
larger functions than those for which Nature has equipped 
them. A further trouble the drainage authorities have 
been forced to meet is the growth of the urban area; yet 
another is the independence of the various authorities 
themselves. This leads to work that has not been co- 
ordinated, to considerable waste and to difficulties in 
collecting rates. 

A point of interest is that for drainage to be effective, 
it is necessary to start with the outfall of a main stream and 
work up towards the source. The experience of the Thames 
Conservancy is that if the tributaries are cleared and the 
main channel untouched, nothing better is achieved than 
transference of the floods to the widest area ; trouble arises 
in the channels of the sea-going river and the principal 
tributaries. It follows that a controlling Authority must 
take charge of the whole course of the channel of a river, 
including beds and banks. The proper drainage unit is the 
catchment area, that is to say, the whole land which directs 
drainage towards one river ending in the sea, and the 
establishment of these Area Authorities, it is suggested, 
should be compulsory. The Commission suggests that 
every catchment area authority should review the existing 
authorities and prepare a scheme for their re-organisation. 
Following this, on an appointed day, all Commissions of 
Sewers and all other drainage authorities that are obsolete 
or moribund should be abolished, being replaced where 
necessary by newly erected Drainage Boards. How the 
question of obsolescence or condition of death is to be 
determined is not stated; many of us do not know when 
we have ceased to function. In the opinion of many 
men who have followed the working of certain bodies now 
threatened with extinction they ought to be left alone. The 
principle of benefit is maintained, but it is suggested that 
it should be enlarged so as to include, for example, the 
services rendered to the uplander by taking his surplus 
waters to the sea, and it is proposed further that rating 
should be based on annual value and not on acreage. A 
curious question may arise in connection with rating. In 
many catchment areas we find exempted fields, exemption 


having been given to land owners in return for a gift of 
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land for drain cutting. They have been sold as rate free. 
What will happen here? The Report does not refer to 
this matter. 

These rate-free fields remind one that among the condi- 
tions that have made the drainage question so difficult is 
the passing of the great estates. When men owned 
thousands or tens of thousands of acres stretching back 
into the hinterland, it was fairly simple matter to raise 
rates even though corn was down in price; to-day it is 
easily possible to find somebody of small means who is 
liable for the upkeep of banks on which he owns no more 
than a narrow strip of frontage. In this way many serious 
grievances arise, and we have to remember that agricultural 
conditions throughout the country are exceedingly difficult. 

The Commission would arrange to contro! rivers so that 
no weir, dam or other obstruction should be erected without 
authority, and in the matter of finance it would extend 
from thirty to fifty years the period for which Commis- 
sioners of Sewers and Drainage Boards may issue a loan. 

The question of derelict navigations has been considered 
and we have to remember in this connection that there are 
many unnecessary waterways in England to-day. An 
example of the obstruction to drainage caused by naviga- 
tion comes from the Middle Level Drainage and Navigation 
Commissioners. The Middle Level main drain is crossed 
by an aqueduct which necessitates the narrowing of the 
main drain from 100 feet to 44 feet and a lowering of its 
effective height. This aqueduct is maintained almost 
entirely for navigation purposes, although navigation is 
quite inconsiderable and the existence of the aqueduct 
subjects thousands of acres of land to the risk of flood. 
Many railways have abandoned canals which they acquired 
long years ago, and this abandonment leads to water- 
logging. ‘The Commission calls attention to this matter, 
but not very emphatically ; apparently it is not looking for 
trouble with powerful Corporations that, like the bad 
animal of Buffon, defend themselves fiercely when attacked. 

it will be seen from this rapid survey of an extremely 
interesting Blue Book (Cmd. 2993) that a situation full of 
difficulties for the British agriculturist has been grasped by 
men who understand their business and come forward with 
a reasonable plan for setting the crooked straight in fashion 
that will favour none unduly and will incidentally right a 
large number of wrongs, even though it create a few fresh 
ones in the process. Their frank statement that the im- 
provements proposed depend upon State assistance need 
surprise nobody who is aware of the difficulties under which 
the agricultural work of the country is carried on. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


Vo the Editor of Tur New Sraresman. 

Sir,—In a most interesting article, ‘“* The Great Debate 
Begins,” published in your issue of the 11th instant, Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston mentions a scheme I put forward as far back as 
1923, in which he was interested at the time and did much to 
forward. He seems to imply that the applicability of the 
scheme is past, but I venture to suggest that the position taken 
up by Messrs. Briand and Stresemann on the subject of the 
evacuation of the Rhineland makes it of interest to reconsider 
these proposals in the light of the present situation. 

The kernel of the scheme consists in the establishment of 
demilitarised zones on either side of frontiers, under international 
guarantee and the supervision of the League of Nations. 

Personally I do not believe that a unilateral demilitarised 
zone such as exists in the Rhineland will prove satisfactory 
inthelongrun. Ifthe French could be persuaded to demilitarise 
even the narrowest strip of their own territory now, the Rhineland 
question would be solved. It would be possible to establish 
supervision acceptable to Germany which at the same time 
would satisfy France, for Germany could and would accept 


ee, 


conditions which applied to the territory of both nations, which 
she would certainly not accept if applied to her own territory 
alone. If unilateral conditions are continued the demilitariseg 
zone of the Rhineland will present a problem of increasing 
gravity as time goes on and the Army of Occupation is withdrawn, 
The zone will then tend to become the capital point on which 
German policy will centre, and she will never rest content under 
the present arrangement, whilst France will cling to it desperately 
and will claim supervision of the zone, at the same time finding 
herself with nothing in hand to allow of her bargaining for the 
kind of guarantees she desires.—Yours, etc., 
Kk. L. Spears, 
THE CAVELL FILM 

To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—In a few months ten years will have passed since the 
end of the Great War. We are now working side by side with 
Germany in the endeavour to establish a League of Nations. 
and it seems, now more than ever, important that we should 
not attempt to revive the war-time bitterness. The Nurse 
Cavell film should be considered from the standpoint of a 
neutral outsider. 

That Miss Cavell * had no thought of fame” 
showed the most intense * self devotion” to the interests of 
her country are undeniable. But it should not be forgotten 
that she played a leading role in an organisation the object of 
which was to get Englishmen out of the German lines (ic., 
Belgian territory in the occupation of German troops) into 
Holland, whence some of them came to England and there 
furnished accounts of what they had seen. These men thus 
became, if not in name, spies. Miss Cavell, having been sus- 
pected, was warned that in the event of detection she would 
be treated as a man associated with spying. When detected 
she had a reasonably fair triai; and she herself did not query 
the justice of her sentence. She had been given greater freedom, 
on account of her profession, than she would have otherwise 
have had, and she used this freedom for the purpose of assisting 
her country. Her action was patriotic but could also be 
described as a breach of confidence. 

If these facts were what Sir Austen Chamberlain really had 
in mind in his letter of the 10th inst., it is not surprising that he 
condemned the film as ‘* provoking controversy.” I would 
urge that it is most desirable in the national interest that the 
film Dawn should not be shown.—yYours, etc., 

IERNEST PUERTER. 


and that she 


FRANCE AND FASCISM 
T'o the Editor of Tue New STatTEesMAN. 

Sir,—It seems to me that Mr. Sisley Huddleston, in his 
article in Time: New SraresMAN, December 31st, 1927, gave a 
rather incorrect idea of the anti-Fascist attitude on the part 
of the French Press, when writing, ‘* Bitter articles were written 
in France against Italy by the Radical newspapers.” In fact, 
those bitter articles are written not against Italy, but against 
Fascism and Mussolini. Italy is not Mussolini ; still less, then, 
Mr. Baldwin is England. Mr. Baldwin, moreover, does not 
keep under his personal orders, and at the expense of the English 
taxpayer, 300,000 armed partisans intended to stifle all 
opposition. 

One must not, besides, overlook the fact that in France 
many newspapers (Figaro, Victoire, Action Frangaise, Liberte. 
ete.) are carrying on a campaign in favour of Mussolini and 
Fascism and flood us periodically with articles celebrating 
Fascism. These campaigns aim at suggesting the idea that 
Fascism ought to be adopted even in France to a certain degree. 
The Radical Press withstands such campaign, upholds free and 
democratic institutions and maintains that Mussolini and 
Fascism do not deserve so much enthusiasm. 

Discussions pro or con Fascism take place for the same reasons 
in the Press of all countries. In England the Morning Post, 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Telegraph praise Mussolini, 
whereas the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, the Daily 
Herald, the Nation, TuE NEw STATESMAN, etc., oppose this 

-Fascist campaign. ; 
“o ae ane the number of pro- and anti-Fascist papers in 
France and in England, we find, I think that in France there are 
more pro- and less anti-Fascist papers than in England. Musso- 


lini, whilst unleashing his Press against France, bey oe 
violent reactions when England is concerned. Why ? 


answer is obvious. Mussolini reckons on the support of the 


. > . . . ra . ld 
Foreign Office for the day when we French might loose our cot 


: v aa 
blood, whereas he cannot hope for any support on the gation 
the Quai d’Orsay supposing he were involved in a quarrel W 
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England. I think that Mussolini is very much mistaken about 
the support Sir Austen Chamberlain would be willing to give 
him in case of serious difficulties ; but certainly he counts upon 
it, and this confidence partly, at least, explains his outbursts 
against France. 

Mr. Huddleston wrote also : ‘‘In Italy there is what is generally 
regarded as a superabundant population, there is a lack of raw 
materials, there are inadequate commercial outlets, and there 
are insufficient Italian colonies. France, which is under- 

pulated, has the second largest colonial empire in the world.” 
It seems to me that Mr. Huddleston might have reminded the 
readers of THE NEw STATESMAN : (1) that in the British Empire 
there are immense and almost uninhabited territories which are 
much more suitable to the Italian emigrants than most French 
colonies ; (2) that in France and in French colonies, when suitable 
for white labour, Italians have been already finding an ampler 
hospitality than in England, Australia, or Canada. 

There are many in France, and precisely among the anti- 
Fascist democratic groups, who think that the economic needs 
of the Italian population must be taken into careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration by countries possessing colonial empires. 
Both English and French must meet the Italian economic needs 
and help our Italian friends in satisfying them. This is neces- 
sary to bring about peace. 

On the contrary, one cannot but imperil peace by encouraging 
the greediness of Fascists for territorial conquests at the expense 
either of the second or of the first largest colonial Empire in the 
world.—Yours, ete., 

JEAN LUCHAIRE, 
Chef des services politiques 
de la Volonte 
Directeur de Notre Temps. 


A SPANISH NOVELIST 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw SrTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I should be glad if you would allow me to say a few words 
on Pérez Galdés, apropos of your review of Mr. Walton’s book 
on that novelist. 

It is refreshing to turn from the preposterous deification of 
Tchekov which puzzles so many Russians to a great, I venture 
even to say the greatest, figure in modern Spanish literature. 
Far too little attention is given to Spanish fiction, for apart from 
the big drum and timpani of the everlasting Ibanez, not much is 
heard of living or recent authors of the peninsula. If I may 
hazard a criticism of Mr. Walton’s most welcome book (and 
of your review), I would say that both (especially the review) 
are couched in too apologetic a tone. Your critic is inclined to 
dismiss him as ‘* regional,’ and adds the strange judgment that 
he is better than Erckmann-Chatrian but inferior to Dickens, 
as who should say, this stuff is better than ginger ale but not as 
good as Chambertin. 

Mr. Walton calls attention to the obvious resemblance of 
Galdés to Balzac. The Spaniard has studied and portrayed the 
world of Madrid, as the French master did the larger world 
of Paris ; but Galddés, if he has not the gigantic force of Balzac 
is certainly the greater writer, so far as style and diction are 
concerned. Above everything he is a wonderful creator of 
characters,who appear in successive books as they doin the novels 
of Balzac, and of Trollope, to take an English example. This 
enhances the intense realism of most of his character drawing, 
which is very fine. His novels contain a vast gallery of vividly 
seen and clearly drawn characters. Galdés is intensely dramatic, 
and he has humour and pathos. A survey of a novelist’s 
work such as Mr. Walton’s is as provocative as an anthology : 
one is annoyed at the omissions or depreciations. I find it hard 
to understand his faint praise of La de Bringas and Miau— 
both of them, I think, admirable studies. 

The Episodios Nacionales are very excellent. Each of the 
small volumes is a novel in itself. They range from Trafalgar 
down to Canova’s del Castillo. They are not, however, his chief 
title to fame. 

It is a pity that Galdés is not better known in this country. 
He is well worth it ; and, indeed, many other Spanish novelists, 
if they have not his abundance, his range, and variety, are also 
worth study. There is rare enjoyment awaiting the reader 
who will exert himself to the small extent of learning sufficient 
Spanish to read Galdés and his contemporaries and successors 
in the original.— Yours, etc., SIDNEY JERROLD. 


SLANGLO-SAXON 

To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 
: Sir,—In your number of 4th you have a most interesting 
article about ‘* The King’s English and the Prince’s American.” 
» his encourages me to put before you a suggestion I made 
already a number of years ago, viz., to acknowledge the ever- 
Widening gulf between English and “ Americanese,” by bestowing 
ae the latter a proper name of its own, and that name to be : 

langlo-Saxon.” Hoping that you will not think this joke too 


bitter for print.—Yours, etc., PauL BERNFELD. 
Vienna. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. W. S. Godfrey asks: “‘ Is Y. Y. deliberately pulling 
your readers’ legs in this week’s amusing article?” I plunge 
to the rescue of our admirable “* Y. Y.” to assert positively that 
he is not. The monstrosities with which his last paragraph is 
packed are there as a warning-post ; they are not an indulgence 
of a natural yearning to write American up to date, for which 
your correspondent gravely takes him to task. It is as though 
“ Y.Y.,” in his detestation of these transatlantic perversions, 
insisted on pointing out the dangerous proclivities of the present 
day by showing up in all its horror what might come to be 
accepted as admissible English if we do not guard against it. 

It is not “your readers’ legs,’’ but Mr. Godfrey’s leg that appears 
to have been pulled, though I am sure that “ Y. Y.”” was quite 
innocent of any such intention. The fact that he has done so 
will doubtless be sufficient compensation for the reproach of 
‘“‘ unfairness ” in not pointing out at the same time: This is a 
joke.—Yours, etc., Ronatp HEPBURN. 


FRENCHIFIED 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I forget whether it was Mr. Belloc or Mr. Chesterton 
who wrote a diatribe on the use of the phrase “ this country ” 
instead of “England.” It has become so universal a practice 
among politicians and leader-writers that one is forced to tolerate 
it; but Mr. T. S. Eliot, in a letter published in your issue of 
February 4th, goes really too far. 

Mr. Eliot writes as editor of the Paris-published Criterion ; 
he lives in Paris ; and, in the absence of any contrary indication, 
he may therefore be assumed to have written from Paris. He 
writes: ‘* As for French influence in general, I should like to 
point out that the Criterion has done its best to introduce into 
this country important foreign writers irrespective of their 
nationality.” 

What does he mean by “this country”? The context 
suggests England; the geographical facts demand France. 
It is really time for people from whom we are accustomed to 
expect good writing to abandon this sloppy habit, and say what 
they mean. No doubt it was a mere oversight on Mr. Eliot's 
part ; but such oversights are alarming symptoms.— Yours, etc., 

Geneva. ALAN EBBUTT. 

February 13th. 


Miscellany 


GIBBON 


IBBON’S Decline and Fall is an example of 
the truth that “A writer’s business is to 
write.” I do not know if Aristotle said 

this. If he did not, he ought to have. The writer, 
as writer, is there to write stuff which the reader, as 
reader, will like to read. If he does that, he has ful- 
filled his being—as a writer. Whether he has fulfilled 
his being in other ways is his own lookout. Though, 
mind you, a lot depends on it! 

Hence the big quarrel (which has not yet begun) 
between Gibbon as a writer and Gibbon as an historian. 
Sooner or later people will discover—it is only a question 
of starting the ball rolling—that Gibbon had little 
historical sense, and, on the top of that, did not wish 
to tell the truth but rather to attack. On which 
account he is a bad historian. But as a writer—what 
a writer ! 

I have not read all the books in the English language, 
but of such as I have read, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
is far and away the most readable. I speak not only 
for myself, but I believe for hundreds of others, over 
a period which will soon cover a century and a half, 
when I say that you can pick him up at any moment, 
open him where you will, read him for ten minutes or 
half an hour or half a day, and lay him down delighted. 
I verily believe there is not a dull line in the enormous 
work. Certainly there is not a dull page. For wit, 
for concision, for exactitude of expression, for meat 


(the right word), I know not his equal. 
B2 
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It has been said that literary work is bad when you 
can parody it; by which is meant, I suppose, that such 
work must have been stretched on a stiff framework, 
lacking vitality. That may be true of verse that is 
easy to parody, though I doubt it. It is certainly 
not true of prose. To parody Gibbon is the easiest 
thing in the world, and it has been done with success 
dozens of times—notably in the famous imaginary 
passage concerning the Barbarian Queen and the 
Roman Senate. But then, so is the style of the Jaco- 
bean Old Testament easily patient of parody; so is 
Johnson’s glorious Rasselas; so are any number of 
others. The truth would seem to be that you can 
parody whatever has strong rhythmic flow and a clearly 
apparent, outstanding, method. 

But what you cannot parody in Gibbon is the stuff 
itself. By this I mean that if you sat down to write a 
page of contemporary history in the manner of Gibbon, 
you would fail to touch the mark. You could parody 
a sentence, but you could not achieve in a long passage 
the full manner. (The same, by the way, is true of 
Shakespeare’s blank verse.) 

Thus clever men have hit off a page or two that 
looks like Tacitus, but never a man has written a page 
of Tacitus; and those who think that many pages 
of Tacitus were forged by moderns lay themselves 
under a heavy condemnation. 

Gibbon can be parodied because he constructed 
for himself an admirable vehicle. He designed that 
channel through which his thought should flow. How 
successfully he designed it we may discover from this 
very interesting and (I think) little-known example: 
that Lingard, when he sat down to lay the foundations 
of modern English history—(he was the first man to 
build it up on the careful consultation of original 
documents—he was the first expert: before him all 
were amateurs: he is the quarry to which all after 
him turned for their references)—was, in the matter of 
mere style, forced into the model of Gibbon. The 
writing of Lingard, thus founding all modern English 
history, is dull. The writing of Gibbon is brilliant. 
But Lingard’s style was made by Gibbon all the same. 

Gibbon fashioned a vehicle wherein could repose 
in the least space, and yet with the greatest lucidity, 
all the fact (or fiction) which he desired to present. 
In these antitheses of his the adjective, the adverb, 
the verb, the noun, each tell you what he desired to 
tell. There is nothing redundant to fog the mind; 
there is nothing omitted to confuse it. The order 
also is perfect ; and the whole has the supreme quality 
of good work, which is that it marches directly towards 
its end and attains it, 

I have said that Gibbon’s Decline and Fall may be 
picked up anywhere at any hour and read with pleasure: 
with satisfaction : for any space of time, short or long. 
But there is more than that. One can take it up at 
almost any period of one’s life and so delight in it. To 
speak for myself alone, I have read it in this fashion 
for thirty-five years. And there is more still. You 
can go back to him as often as you like. That is surely 
the supreme test! You can (at least, I can) read the 
very same passage over and over again, each time 
within a few days of the last, and suffer no fatigue ; 
any more than I suffer fatigue from the prospect of a 
familiar but satisfying landscape. 

He has been blamed for a lack of proportion, devoting, 





a 


as he does, great space to the earlier development 
of his theme, condensing, as he does, its later phases, 
This seems to me a false criticism—though he himself 
may have inclined to it. His business was to discover 
a certain process comparable (in his mind) to the 
ruin of a building: to wit, the disintegration of the 
old pagan and Roman and Greek culture and the dis- 
association of its elements into the Dark and Middle 
Ages. It was right (with this thesis in his mind) to 
dwell upon the main and earlier part of the disintegra- 
tion, to condense the story of what he thought to be 
the final collapse. Perhaps he grew hurried at the 
end: but the result is good. The ruin of a thing 
is interesting in proportion as something of that thing 
remains. It loses interest in proportion as the structure 
loses its original form, and after Charlemagne all the 
Occident is transformed. 

But I have said that Gibbon was unhistorical: that 
he lacked historic sense, and even that he lied. Now 
here I know that most of my readers will strongly 
disagree with me. I will attempt to defend that posi- 
tion, for I am convinced of its truth. 

It is a double position: I say in the first place that 
Gibbon lacked the historic sense; I say in the second 
place that he lied. How can such enormities be held ? 

As to the first. It seems to me that he lacked the 
historic sense quite as much—much more than—Pope 
lacked the granite quality of Homer. When Homer 
(or the Ballad-club or Committee, or what you will) 
wrote 

‘Qs ol ev papvavro S€uas rupds ULDouévano 


he (or they) carved in stone. When Pope wrote: 


So like a raging fire the combat burns, 
And now it rises, now it sinks, by turns... . 


(I quote only from memory) 

he was not chiselling on a hard surface, he was building 
up a mosaic. He was not doing bad stuff. He was 
a great poet. The second line is a just illumination 
of the first. But it is not Homer (excuse me, the 
Committee). The whole point of Homer is knocking 
one down with a verb and a noun and a conventional 
adjective. How it is done nobody knows. It is done 
in the New Testament: ‘ Confidite, Ego Vici Mundum.” 
It is done in the Song of Roland: ‘To God on His 
Holy Hill in the City of Paradise.” It is done in the 
Border Ballads over and over again. It is done in the 
twelfth century Angevin French singing the burial of 
Iseult: ‘She by him and he by her.” How it is done 
nobody knows. If anyone could know, anyone could 
be a poet. But I perceive that, as usual, I am digressing 
and following a second hare. To return to Gibbon. 

He lacked the historic sense. History (let me say it 
for the forticth time in quotation of Michelet) should 
be a resurrection of the flesh. You cannot write history 
unless you can get into the very skin of the past. An 
historian is here somewhat what an actor is. Thus 
does he put life into dead things. 

Now Gibbon never attempted this. He did not fecl 
as the first ages of the Empire felt, for he made them 
more rationalist, less transcendental than they were; 
he could not appreciate their growing sense of Unseen 
Things, nor their inheritance from ancient mysteries. 
Therefore when he gets to the Christian centuries he 
is unhistorical. He does not convey to his reader why 
or how man thought it of such awful import to discover 
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what their pagan predecessors would have called 
“The nature of the gods.” He merely jokes about it. 

That (with deference to so great a genius) is childish. 
It is not explaining a past epoch to laugh at what you 
do not understand, any more than it is explaining a 
foreign country to jeer at it and say, “ Look at those 
absurd foreigners!” 

It is of supreme interest to our civilisation that it 
should understand why the theological debate from 
Arianism to the Iconoclasts arose, and of what critical 
importance it was to the future of our race. Yet in 
this the Cambridge History has more historic sense 
than Gibbon. The Cambridge History tells its readers 
what might have happened to Europe had Arianism 
won. But Gibbon has no conception of that battle’s 
position in the making of Europe. 

Am I right also in saying that he lied? Yes, I think 
Iam; though the word is a strong one. He so hated 
the Christian religion that he did, not once but a 
hundred times, suppress essential facts, wilfully distort- 
ing and wilfully over emphasising. It is true that he 
may be excused on the plea that he did not burrow 
into original authorities, but worked in a secondary 
fashion, working up the more laborious Frenchmen 
(and here and there, in translations, a German) of his 
time. This can be proved from his use of references. 
Where his secondary authorities go wrong he goes 
wrong. He rarely follows up the original quotation. 

Further, he often and deliberately distorted what he 
knew to be historical fact. He deliberately omitted 
things he must have known, and deliberately over 
emphasised things that he could not but have discovered 
to be unimportant. He talks (after the publication of 
full XVIIIth century work on the Catacombs) inex- 
cusable nonsense about the use of images in the early 
Church. He suppresses all that makes the neurotic 
Julian ridiculous. In the matter of the True Cross, 
the First Council of Ephesus, and perhaps another 
dozen capital examples, he plays the part of a mere 
advocate. 

Hence it is that anyone with sufficient leisure and 
industry may easily riddle him as a historian. The 
task has not yet been accomplished, but it lies ready 
for anyone who chooses to undertake it. 

But as a writer, as a glory to the Letters of England, 
he is unassailable. H. BE.toc. 


THE ZEBRAS 


ROM the dark woods that breathe of fallen 
showers 
Harnessed with level rays in golden reins 
The zebras draw the dawn across the plains 
Wading knee-deep among the scarlet flowers. 
The sunlight zithering their flanks with fire 
Flashes between the shadows as they pass 
Barred with electric tremors through the grass 
Like wind along the gold strings of a lyre. 


Into the flushed air snorting rosy plumes 
That smoulder round their feet in drifting fumes 
With dove-like voices call the distant fillies 
While round the herds the stallion wheels his flight, 
Engine of beauty volted with delight, 
To roll his mare among the trampled lilies. 

Roy CAMPBELL. 


Drama 


A FINE PLAY BANNED 
ND eteete who is concerned for the welfare of the 


theatre in this country wants to see the existing 

power of censorship by the Lord Chamberlain 
taken away from him and put into the hands of the police 
or of local borough, urban or county councils. When the 
Royal Commission investigated the subject a few years 
before the war the evidence collected made it quite clear 
that short of complete abolition of dramatic censorship 
a modification of the existing system whereby the Lord 
Chamberlain had a small committee instead of a single indi- 
vidual to assist him was the most desirable. At present 
the Lord Chamberlain’s licence operates over the whole 
country, and once given enables a theatre manager to 
make all his necessary touring arrangements unhindered 
by the fear that some bigoted boob of a police official 
at Birmingham or Manchester or Sheffield or Liverpool 
or some complex-ridden Mayor or Councillor will suddenly 
interfere and prohibit a play because it does not accord 
with his own ideas. It is essential to the business 
organisation of the theatre that there should be one 
authority whose judgment is valid for the whole country, 
and so the Lord Chamberlain and his readers are, on the 
whole, regarded tolerantly by the dramatic profession. 
But now and then the Lord Chamberlain makes such an 
alarming blunder that it raises the whole question once 
again; and never in the bistory of the censorship during 
the last fifty years has the Lord Chamberlain and his 
official reader of plays made such a bad, such a wholly 
inexcusable, blunder as in the banning of Mr. John van 
Druten’s play Young Woodley, which was produced by the 
Stage Society and the Three Hundred Club last Monday. 
The success of this play was as striking as it was deserved ; 
so much so that for the whole of the present week it has been 
playing at the Arts Theatre Club every night to crowded 
audiences whose enthusiasm has been quite unprecedented 
as far as my own memory goes. 

One of the worst mistakes made by the censor in the 
past was the banning of Mr. Shaw’s Blanco Posnet, but that 
was a mild and venial error compared with the present one. 
In fact, I say with due deliberation that it is shameful and 
disgraceful that a play so sane and well balanced, of such 
outstanding dramatic distinction on a theme of such 
general interest should be rendered inaccessible to the 
public. But the reason for the Lord Chamberlain’s ban 
is no doubt to be found in a certain imagined sensitiveness 
of public opinion in this country on the subject of our 
public schools. I say “ imagined,” because it is not we 
young men who have been to public schools who display 
this abnormal sensitiveness to criticism. We are only 
too well aware of the defects and merits of the systems 
and have open and unprejudiced minds on the subject. 
But a few of our fathers and grandfathers and uncles and 
a great number of parsons and pedagogues, bachelors 
and spinsters, seem to be seized with a frenzy of prejudice 
and bigotry whenever this subject is mentioned. The 
slightest attempt at exposing any of the weaknesses of our 
public school system is regarded as a bolshevistic attack 
on the British Empire, and we are immediately treated to 
nauseating humbug about the Battle of Waterloo and the 
playing fields of Eton, whereas the real truth on that par- 
ticular subject was uttered once for all by the old Duke of 
Wellington who after a review of the inferior material of 
his army in Spain remarked to a staff-officer: “‘ I don’t 
know what the enemy will think of these troops, but by 
God they frighten me.” 

The vices or virtues of homosexuality are undoubtedly 
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stimulated by our public school system, and whether we 
like homosexuality or dislike it, surely it is futile to pretend 
to ignore the notorious fact that the segregation of hundreds 
of boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen conduces 
to this practice. As one of the characters in Young Woodley 
remarks, a boy is not supposed to be a man until he leaves 
school at the age of eighteen, but nature has reached her goal 
some years earlier than the schoolmaster. Mr. van Druten is 
not concerned with homosexuality in Young Woodley, 
he has wisely left this dangerous theme alone. It is, 
however, lurking in the background as an alternative 
danger to the dangers he illuminates, and that is why I 
mention it before passing to the actual situation of the play. 
In the three prefects, Vining, Ainger and Woodley, Mr. van 
Druten has given us representative English types. Vining— 
superbly played by Mr. Henry Mollison—is the commonest 
type, in both senses of the word. He is perfectly normal, 
he takes shop-girls into the woods on Sundays, and when 
he is in London he has a good time—his father being rich 
—in a highly “ respectable” and traditional way. He is 
too insensitive to be worried by life or love, all is plain- 
sailing to him. He is a cheerful fellow, active, amusing, 
energetic, he will become a successful army man, the 
head of a big business, a contractor, an engineer or surgeon, 
but in any case he will marry and settle down and send 
future little Vinings to his old public school. He represents 
probably sixty or seventy per cent.of our population; he 
has been an Empire builder, and he is also an Empire 
destroyer since he is too obtuse and fixed to develop, and his 
day, definitely, is past. Nature needs better material than 
this for the problems of the future. Ainger is a superior, 
more intellectual, and possibly colder type. He lives 
decently, faces his sex problems—which perhaps are not 
quite so urgent as Vining’s or Woodley’s—without undue 
disturbance and is susceptible to the higher values which 
he sees in Woodley. He provides our superior type of 
civil servant, colonial governor, administrator, statesman, 
financier, literary man and critic. Woodley is the am- 
bitious, idealistic, sensitive boy—the future Nelson, Shelley, 
Pitt, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, and for him 
life is an eternal problem, and the problem begins early 
at school. 

He falls in love with the wife of his housemaster, Laura 
Simmons, and his love is returned. It is in his treatment 
of this situation that Mr. van Druten is to be most con- 
gratulated. He has given us a remarkable and a profoundly 
moving study of young love, and his insight into the nature 
of young Woodley and of his attitude towards love is so 
penetrating and delicate that the last scene of parting be- 
tween Woodley and Laura is one of the finest and most 
deeply felt creations in modern drama. The whole play 
is a triumph for the author since there is not a scene from 
beginning to end where a single word strikes a false or jarring 
note. I have had occasion te say before that, in my 
opinion, England has contributed to the world a purer 
and profounder conception of love than any existing 
elsewhere, and here in this play we are given the English 
spirit at its best. That such a play should be under the 
censors ban is simply ludicrous and the ban should be 
lifted at once. I can imagine nothing more tonic, more 
stimulating, more contrary to all that is superficial and 
empty in the theatre of to-day than Young Woodley, nor 
can I imagine a better antidote to the cock-tail drinking, 
night-club distortion of life than this noble play. 

A word must be said about the acting of Mr. Frank Lawton 
(Woodley) and Miss Kathleen O’Regan (Laura). It is 
easy to imagine that anything but perfection in these two 
parts would ruin a play which demands so much from its 
two chief characters. The performance of Mr. Lawton and 
Miss O’Regan is nothing short of remarkable. They rise 
to the occasion with such intelligence and sincerity that 
I take my hat off to them both. Let nobody talk of the 
degeneration of modern life when such a play and such 
actors can be found in London ! J. B.-W. 


nel 


Art 


THE SICKERT EXHIBITION 
‘ec is no happier example of a combination of 


duty and pleasure than a visit to the exhibition 

of paintings by Mr. W. R. Sickert, A.R.A., at 
the Savile Gallery. For while it is unquestionably a duty 
to inspect the works of one of the greatest living artists 
whenever the chance occurs, it is a delight, indeed, to find 
no dimming of his early magic. Neither academic honours, 
the advancing years, nor over-production—the three grim 
dooms of so many reputations—have cast a shadow over 
Mr. Sickert’s canvases. Constant only in his infinite 
variety, he remains, as in his self-portrait, the “* juvenile 
lead” of English painting. 

It might be possible to discover the secret of his eternal 
youth in the quality which, unfortunately for them, 
distinguishes him from so many of his fellow-painters, in 
his abounding interest in life. His purely technical know- 
ledge of his art is consummate, but others come near 
sharing it with him. But with them the sense of life which 
is needed to make their pictures a part of the human 
equipment, instead of isolated self-absorbing exercises, 
either does not exist or disappears on the approach to the 
canvas. Yet in the great body of the world’s painting, 
the works which still hold our attention keep it on account 
of the artist’s interest in the world he lived in, or his power 
to make it interesting. In years to come, Mr. Sickert 
may be sure of sympathetic appreciation for the obvious 
pleasure he took in painting “ The Albert Music Hall, 
Canning Town, Dock Road.” Even the pleasure he took 
in painting Mr. Winston Churchill, which appears from the 
portrait only to have been equalled by Mr. Churchill’s 
pleasure in being painted, may plead in the latter’s favour 
with posterity. 

If it is a matter of pride for an Englishman to salute 
in Mr. Sickert a great English painter, it is also a pleasure 
for a citizen of London to greet him as a Londoner. For no 
aspect of the city, from Camden Town to Downing Street, 
is alien to him. Yet the home of his election would seem 
to lie to the north of Euston Road. He reveals not only 
the decoration—the shapes and colours—but, above all, 
the drama of that strange country. Stendhal, with his 
remarkable gift of anticipation, has said, ‘‘ The subject in 
no way assists the merit of a picture ; it is rather what the 
words of a libretto are to music.” Mr. Sickert’s pictures 
of Camden Town are, in their way, an exquisite music, 
but what a libretto he throws in as well! Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, who delightfully prefaces the catalogue to the 
exhibition, points out that these studies of North London 
life would be a perfect quarry for a novelist in search of a 
subject. Sooner or later they will be valuable documents 
for the historian as well. 

Dieppe and Paris, the two other towns which Mr. Sickert 
possesses very completely, also have their place in the 
exhibition, and “‘ La Rue S. Jacques, Paris,” is one of the 
most impressive pictures he has ever painted. It 1s, 
however, the landscapes at the Savile Gallery which, in 
their radiance and power, will be a revelation to those who 
only know the artist in his urban mood. In themselves 
they are sufficient to form an academician’s equipment. 
And then, too, there are the Venetian pictures and the 
portraits. It is difficult, before such riches, to contain 
criticism in the bounds of moderation. 

But laughter, happily, is best when unrestrained, and 
“La Traviata. Echo of Sir John Gilbert, R.A.,” is, 12 
painting, as funny a parody as ever Mr. Beerbohm wrote 
in prose. And, incidentally, it would be no inappropriate 
tribute to Mr. Sickert, as both Londoner and painter, if the 
Guildhall were to empty a roomful of Gilberts and con- 
temporaries and permanently enshrine some Sickerts there 
instead. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Counterfeiters. By Anpri Gripe. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 
In Such a Night. By Baserre Devurscu. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Counterfeiters is the most important work of Gide’s to 
be translated into English and its appearance is an occasion 
to consider in what the merit of Gide’s work consists. 

There is probably no French author whose reputation it is 
harder for an English critic to appreciate ; we are accustomed 
to have our neglect of Racine and Corneille flung in our faces, 
with our incapacity to appreciate a certain esoteric perfection 
in La Fontaine, which makes French critics think that however 
much he is praised in England, he is never praised right. In 
these cases it is something essentially Gallic that we are supposed 
not tobe able to understand. With Gide, however, it is obviously 
because his essential quality is so English that we are not 
impressed by it, and that the French, who have had no Pater 
to give an academic twist to the sensuous world or clarify the 
distress of adolescence, derive such absorbing and _ elusive 
excitement from his work. 

Yet Gide is. the most creedless of all leaders of French 
thought. Valéry is an intellectual who applies his perspicacity 
like a hose to the problems of metaphysics, or the most finicky 
refinements of classical verse. He belongs to the main French 
tradition, though to a highly rarefied development of it ; Gide, 
though intellectual, would suppress his gifts in favour of a 
capacity to grasp physical sensations and transmit them in 
poetry. He'would feel that the dilemmas of the intellect do more 
to wreck a poet than all the temptations of the world, and that 
he who is master of his emotions is generally his reason’s slave. 

Where there is a rigidly defined tradition, there is an equally 
defined revolt from it, and this the swrréalistes now lead. 
English literature, being less rigid, drives its prodigals into a 
hazier and milder opposition ; they know nobody will try to 
chase them, so it is absurd to run away. Gide is in this position 
in France ; romantic in outlook, classical in style, with no 
political background to his work, and a horror of being taped, 
of being defined or captured—like Proteus—in his original shape, 
or killed—like Mercutio—at a battle to which he was not asked. 
He is the apostle of the hybrids, a class in England so numerous 
as not to deserve the name, in France so rare that no provision 
has yet been made for them in any literary code. 

The hybrid is perpetually haunted by a conviction of exile, his 
spirit is expended in homesickness, his intellect in trying to 
discover what*is his home. ‘This central loneliness, this native 
hue of indecision causes the hybrid to cling desperately to all 
societies that are at ease in the world ; complex himself, he is 
drawn to the simple, sceptical. to the religious, meditative to the 
men of action, homeless to the homely. Of course the hybrid, 
as we are familiar with him, is not so deeply tainted as this ; 
he is usually an aristocrat turned intellectual, an artist who 
dislikes his art, a Bohemian turned respectable or someone 
unable to choose between two values, art or ethics, action or 
thought. These are the hybrids of circumstance, who have not 
had the courage to suppress their possible selves, to prune 
themselves of half the buds that weaken the fruit by being 
allowed to flower. They are torn between conflicting vocations, 
not realising that they have only one vocation and that is to be 
torn. With the spiritual hybrids, it is worse. Homeless since 
the loss of Eden, these Cains and Ishmaels acquire a conviction 
of guilt as profound as their sensation of exile. This leads to a 
passionate curiosity that sends them experimenting everywhere 
to find where they belong, but dictated as it is by conscience, 
and not by science, it trails away into sensationalism, or the rich 
luxurious wail that is the war cry of these dangerously articulate 
people, and which, loaded with lyric beauty and self-pity, must 
surely drown all refrains of hymns and psalm tunes, and acquaint 
the Creator of the amount of subjects He has left on the earth 
“erroneous there to wander and forlorn.” 

M. Gide possesses all these characteristics, and almost every 
possible combination of hybridity ; without his puritan sense 
of sin he would not read into the physical world so much cal- 
culated sensuality; without his classic style he would not be 
able to carry off so much that is abandoned or sentimental; and 
without his intellectual integrity, he would not be able to affect 
4 relative indifference as to how people behave. The effect of 
this is a kind of dankness which pervades all his work, something 
vacillating and ineffectual which proceeds from his sensuous 
comprehension of so many contradictory schemes of life. Then 
one feels that he is not naturally a rebel, that he hates young 


men to read his books and promptly run away from their parents, 
that he tries to make himself like it, and that the result is a higher 
degree of morbidity than before, so that he can hardly describe 
a plate of fruit without making one feel it is indecent, or a noble 
impulse without suggesting that it is impure. 

The peculiar quality of his work is a kind of desultory lyric 
strain that runs through all English literature, but is very 
uncommon in French; this, however, is more apparent in his 
earlier work, and has given way to a kind of philosophising 
that is the root of his great influence on the young, because he 
teaches them to dramatise, and sentimentalise the values of 
their own life. This is what Wilde and Pater did for England, and 
Gide combines the luxuriance of the one with the applied 
philosophy of the other. There is no scene so typical of Gide 
as that in Marius where the young Marius and Flavian read 
through The Golden Ass in the barn, or the young Sebastian 
refuses to be painted in the family group because he is un- 
sociably under the influence of Spinoza. Gide is, however, an 
extremely intelligent man with a much wider curiosity than 
Pater, and a profounder insight than Wilde’s. Moreover, he 
writes entirely on the side of youth, his mission seems to be to 
glorify the distress and the idealism of adolescence, and sound 
for the first time the depths, if any, of the French schoo!boy’s 
reserve. Childhood has long been idealised in England, and we 
have had a host of public school stories and groupings of the 
different shades of prison house that close round the growing 
boy. In France, however, adolescence has almost passed un- 
noticed, there has been no transition in literature from the 
spoilt, precocious French child to the pale and serious young 
man. For this reason Gide’s romanticism, his sympathy and 
restless habit of troubling all the waters where the young 
Narcissus sees his face, is invaluable to French thought—both 
as steering a middle course between the Academy and the 
wild men, and as tapping a new reserve of intelligence and 
beauty, which is that birth of intellectual values and sensuous 
perception that occurs to all youth in all lands. But this, how- 
ever valuable to France, has long been understood in England, 
and it is absurd to treat Gide, whom we have in reality fathered, 
as representing either a new way of life, or of literature, and 
least of all as one of those mysterious cults from across the 
Channel which it requires a sixth sense to appreciate, and an 
intelligence greater than our own to understand. France is 
still grappling with Butler, Wilde, and Pater; if they are to 
catch us up, they cannot do better than by thus assimilating 
them, with a strong dash of Swinburne, and all rolled into one. 

The Counterfeiters is a novel about a novelist writing a novel 
called The Counterfeiters; we see the characters through a 
series of receding mirrors, the nearest reflection being all that 
we get of their real selves. The novelist is Gide, or a novelist’s 
idea of Gide, and we see him, noble, understanding, helpless, 
brewing indecision and distress all round. His countertype, 
or Anti-Gide, is another novelist, de Passavant, who is in the true 
Lord Henry Wotton style, modernised, so as to be a caricature 
of the rich, slick, amateur, fashionable writer whose book The 
Horizontal Bar—whose epigrams (“* what is deepest in man is 
his skin’) point very much to the leaders of the motion for 
motion’s sake, wagon-lit, dancing dervish school. Then we have 
two boys, Olivier and Bernard, who represent the emotional 
and the intellectual aspects of Gide’s approach to a way of life. 
The novelist is on the whole a disappointing character. He seems, 
like most hybrids, to lack vitality, or rather to find it tidal, so 
that he is forced to prey on the spirits of his young friends 
and becomes easily afflicted with that kind of premature old 
age, which is the punishment of those who are afraid to grow up 
with their contemporaries. The plot is intricate and absorbing, 
and this is the kind of book that is very much easier to read in 
English than in French. There is a large amount of profound 
criticism and irony scattered through the book, as well as many 
true observations on the novel itself. Occasionally, however, 
the sophistication becomes irritating, and in Edouard’s long 
analysis of love one hopes in vain for some Melbourne to break 
in with * O can’t you let it alone!” 

What really is preposterous, beyond even the author's morbid 
sentimentality, is the gang of Borstal boys which he depicts. 
Apart from Bernard and Olivier, the schoolboys, when not engaged 
in bringing out a literary manifesto, are discovered organising 
a brothel, stealing books, blackmailing their parents with 
stolen love letters, passing false coins on a large scale, and 
finally hounding the weakest to death by means of an extensive 
suicide pact. Not since Jude’s little son hanged himself and his 
brothers, have book-children shown such enterprise in the 
control of their lives. Granted Gide’s preoccupation with 
suicide, or certain cases like the Loeb murders, the depravity 
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is just credible, but one certainly feels that it shows a decadent 
necessity for feeding on the extremes of action, for searching 
out the perverse in nature or the innocent in order to pervert 
it. His love of life seems a passion malheureuse, and his curiosity 
about it a soif malsaine. The book is very well translated and 
well worth trying to read in spite of the impatience which one is 
bound to feel. It is an excellent book to have brought out 
in England, because, although it will not influence English 
intellectual life in any way, it does help us to understand the 
kind of revolution that is going on in France. Besides, to 
appreciate an author who is intoxicating the younger generation 
is always an experience, especially when one is not intoxicated. 
In Such a Night is a novel about a party in New York. The 
whole book records one evening from the points of view of the 
chief guests there assembled. It is one of those brilliant feats 
of technical accomplishment that we are beginning to receive 
from across the Atlantic. The party is hectic and Bohemian, 
the guests embittered and vital; it is not such a good party 
as Mrs. Dalloway's but a better party than the two in Latterday 
Symphony ; everybody is very unhappy and wears « mask, but 
there is nothing to be done for them, except to feel grateful for 
the way in which the author has understood them. These 
smart and aching Bohemians probably err in being so much 
in love with life that they are abjectly afraid of it. This is the 
danger of finding nothing in life preferable to life itself, a danger 
that some sort of code, or a moral standard, perhaps, might 
enable them to avoid. It is a versatile and impressive book. 
One enjoys the truculent confidences, the hopes and fears of the 
guests at the housewarming, the ultra-modern, over-metallic 
glitter of the style. CyRIL CONNOLLY. 


IRISH ARCHHOLOGY 


The Archaeology of Ireland. By R. A.S. Macauister. Methuen. 
16s. 

Like most other things in Ireland it was the hard fate of 
archeology to be commandeered by the politicians. One of 
the stock devices of Unionist orators and pamphleteers in the 
old days was to string together selected passages from the 
early annals to suggest that the only attraction independence 
had for the Irish was it enabled them to cut one another's 
throats on a heroic scale, and celebrate their victories by 
devouring gobbets of raw meat served by naked women. As 
against this the super-patriots maintained that nothing but the 
denial of self-government delayed the speedy return of a golden 
age when, as they persuaded themselves, every artisan would 
produce masterpieces like the Ardagh Chalice as part of his daily 
routine. 

Since the rival fanatics declined to listen to anything that did 
not square with their views, the unfortunate archxologist who 
was concerned to know what had really happened found himself 
between the hammer and the anvil. If this kind of stupidity 
is dying down research is still badly hampered, and Professor 
Macalister deplores, as he is entitled to do, the miserable endow- 
ments for archeological or anthropological investigation as 
compared with the sums poured into what he calls “the 
bottomless coffers of the politics of a transitory moment.” 

Should his book fail to spur rich Irishmen to a sense of their 
duty on this matter, it will make many diflicult places easy going 
for the scholar as well as the general reader. So far the difficulty 
has been less that the facts were not known than that they were 
not readily available, and that masses of information had not 
been revised and analysed in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge. Few men are better equipped for this task than 
Dr. Macalister, and in addition to surveying more compactly and 
completely than any of his predecessors the evolution of Irish 
culture, he relates each phase in its development to the con- 
temporary civilisation of Great Britain and Europe. He is too 
enthusiastic an archeologist not to ride hobby-horses of his own, 
but he gives fair warning when he mounts them and rarely 
permits them to carry him far off his line. Only in regard to 
the spelling of Irish names does his enthusiasm outrun discretion. 
One agrees that the Irish guttural “ch” is not properly repre- 
sented in English by “ gh,”’ but if ‘* Drogheda ” is a barbarism 
his ** Drocheda ” is almost as fearful a wild fowl to English and 
Irish speakers alike. With all respect it does savour of pedantry 
in a book intended for popular reading to substitute Derdriu 
for Deirdre, rename the Liffey Ruirtheach, and disguise Lough 
Neagh as Loch n Each. 

Sometimes Dr. Macalister appears to see with the eye of 
faith rather than reason, as in his insistence that the markings 
on the Clonfinloch stone represent conquerors of the Bronze 
Age rejoicing over their spoils ; but as a rule his generalisations, 


—— 


if bold, carry conviction, as when he contends that a fundamentg| 
fact in the relations between Britain and Ireland is that one is an 
island of the North Sea and the other an island of the Atlantic, 
He is certainly right in his view that Ireland’s richness in gold 
in early times, the widespread distribution of her gold ornaments 
throughout the Continent, and the fact that in spite of her lack 
of tin she possessed countless bronze implements, are factors 
to which sufficient attention has not yet been paid in estimating 
her economic position as a trading country at this period, 

The book is exceptionally good in its survey of the development 
of the metal-workers’ craft ; and modern artists will be interested 
to learn from the section dealing with the work of the illuminators 
that the aim of the Celtic artist was always to assimilate repre- 
sentations of concrete objects to abstract forms. Dr. Macalister 
is not impressed by the critics who see symbolism in every spiral 
of the craftsmen who wrought the Book of Kells and the Rush- 
worlh Gospels; and he wisely prefers to assume that these 
artists, instead of always pointing a moral, were concerned to 
make the most in a decorative sense of a pattern. 

The more things change in Ireland the more they remain the 
same. Even before the arrival of Saint Patrick, who, as Professor 
Macalister reminds us, refers to the trade in his Confessio, 
the country was selling wolf-dogs to the Continent. Nowadays 
it is driving a prosperous trade by exporting greyhounds to Great 
Britain to chase the electric hare. To’ judge by the squabbles 
and law-cases over faked pedigrees some Christians engaged in 
this business are still in the matter of morality somewhere about 
the Bronze Age. 


A ROYAL BOROUGH 


History of Hitchin. 
Unwin. 16s. 

This is one of the books which help us to believe that England 
is not degenerate; for a country that takes an interest in its past 
is likely to have a prosperous future. Mr. Hine himself has put 
into it the labour of twelve years, and his fellow-townsmen have 
assisted him in every possible way. The names of a thousand 
subscribers attest the affection of residents of Hitchin for their 
ancient borough ; and two, who like the man of Ross prefer to 
do good by stealth and conceal their names, have contributed a 
sum of money which enables this volume to be sold for half the 
price that would otherwise have been necessary. Altogether, 
the work is an honour to the author, to the publishers, and to 
the place it celebrates. 

It is true that Hitchin has special claims on the attachment of 
its citizens. It is one of the very oldest towns in England, its 
authentic and documental history begins long before the Con- 
quest with King Offa of Mercia ; it was from the earliest times 
a royal manor ; it was the seat of a Carmelite Priory (and thus 
reaches back to the prophet Elijah), and its parish church 
figures in Domesday. It has also its poets : not only does George 
Chapman speak out loud and bold from Hitchin Hill, but John 
Collop, whose name at least deserves to fill the speaking-trump 
of future fame, wrote in Hitchin a work with the title Poesie 
Revived, which we may hope encouraged Milton to go on with 
Paradise Lost. You tread on an Empire’s dust when you walk 
the streets of Hitchin, and the past is with you at your very 
doors when you enter its old “ Biggin.’ Yet we have known 
some towns of equal interest which have found no such historian 
as Mr. Hine, and no such public-spirited citizens to help him. 

Mr. Hine is as keen an antiquary as Jonathan Oldbuck himself; 
but he is refreshingly free from the pedantry which is so often 
regarded as the badge of the profession; indeed, Professor 
Hamilton Thompson, who has read the work, fears that “ strict 
antiquaries may frown upon it as too literary.” Be that as it 
may, the style is agreeable, and the narrative enlivened with 
pleasant anecdote, happy allusion, and occasional flashes of wit: 
and this despite an accuracy which the most precise of Coles and 
Hearnes might envy. It may be read from end to end with 
delight. 

It is, of course, impossible to sum up in a page the whole of 
these chapters—and there are as many more to follow in a second 
volume. We incline to think that the general reader will enjoy 
most the chapter on the Civil War. But let us take a rapid 
glance at the first. Here we learn that the place was given by 
Edward the Confessor to Earl Harold; that after Hastings it 
fell to the Conqueror; that William Rufus handed it to the 
Balliols. It thus came to the Lady Devorgoil, heiress of 
Galloway, foundress of Balliol College and mother of King John 
of Scotland. We are glad to read that she was tenacious of her 
rights of tumbril and gallows, but merciful in her use of them: 
there is, in fact, a suspicious number of escapes in the list of her 
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prisoners. With the “treason” of John her son, the manor 
lapsed to the Crown, and for a year the revenues were enjoyed 
py Alice Perrers, whom the Good Parliament, in 1876, deprived 
of the wages of iniquity. Later it became an almost regular 
appanage for royal ladies : Cecily of York, Catherine of Aragon, 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Denmark, Henrietta 
Maria, Catherine of Braganza, all held it, until at last it fell into 
the grasping hands of the ‘“‘most noble John Holles, Duke of 
Newcastle,” and the long regiment of women was broken. Among 
the copyholders we note a name not less queenly in its way than 
any of these—that of Hester Lynch Thrale. When Mrs. Thrale 
“ disgraced ’” her family by marrying the musician Piozzi, the 
scandal seems to have affected even the estate-lawyer. After 
making the requisite alteration of name in the list of copy- 
holders, he adds the indignant pencil-scrawl, ‘*‘ And this was the 
mother of eleven daughters ! ”’ 

This hasty and inadequate sketch will suffice to show how 
much history, not merely local but national, is to be learnt from 
these pages. For those interested in architecture, there are the 
Church and the Priory ; for those who care for sects and con- 
venticles there is, as we can guarantee, ample material in the 
Quakers and Congregationalists of the second volume ; and for 
those who do not care even for reading there are the admirable 
illustrations. In fact, as Dryden said of Chaucer’s Prologue, 
“Here is God’s plenty.” Hi. B. Ke 


CARLYLE 


Carlyle: His Rise and Fall. 
12s. 6d. 


At the outset it should be noticed that Mr. Norwood Young’s 
monograph on Carlyle is, from beginning to end, written in the 
form of a scholarly and laborious indictment. Though he has 
little new to add, Mr. Young contents himself with a capable 
summing-up of the worst accusations that previous writers have 
been able to propose, here attacking the extreme slovenliness of 
Carlyle’s editorial methods, his gullibility, as evinced by his 
acceptance of the Squire forgeries, his lack of historical per- 
spective, here reproving his treatment of Jane Carlyle, his 
cultivation of the Ashburtons and the far-reaching change which 
success and affluence wrought upon his original austerity, and, 
above all, stressing the considerable element of self-deception 
present in his nature, a vice which, displayed in others, Carlyle 
was the first to condemn. But, at this juncture, Mr. Young’s 
censorial approach is characterised by a certain ingenuousness, 
since it is quite obvious that the personality of every prophet 
or censor must reveal some traces of self-deception. How shall 
the prophet prophesy, unless he can conveniently ignore in 
himself the trace of those very tendencies he most abhors ? 
And such an intermixture is perhaps not only inevitable but 
necessary. Complete sincerity might silence the prophet as 
effectually as entire conscientiousness may gag the artist. 
Carlyle’s genius, of course, was founded upon a mountain of 
rubble, a shifting slag of prejudice and error, which the colossus 
managed to tread down and make almost firm under his feet. 
We have to regard him, in the last resort, as an artist or not at 
all; and Mr. Young’s attacks, launched against the historian, 
the political-thinker and the man, have, at their severest, a 
slight and merely relative importance. 

Mr. Young recalls the blunders, trifling and serious, which 
intersperse Carlyle’s history of The French Revolution, “a 
history” which is, Mr. Young justly remarks, “ more like an 
epic poem.” He might have said that The French Revolution 
does not simply approximate to, but is, in fact, an epic-poem, 
a product unequalled during the history of nineteenth-century 
English literature. We learn from Mr. Young that the distance 
between Paris and Varennes is nearly twice as far as the historian 
calculated, and that Carlyle committed the unpardonable 
mistake of confusing leagues with miles. Yet so much having 
been said—and it has been said long ago—what of it ? You cannot 
thus—nor, we think, would Mr. Young so pretend—dismiss 
the final expression of the writer’s ability, that enormous 
eloquence which we may admire or resent but must still acknow- 
ledge. Deprive the historian of any merit and the poet’s 
stature is hardly diminished. The finer and grosser parts of 
Carlyle’s composition were derived from the same source. From 
his father, he freely admitted, he had got the beginnings of his 
prose-style. And his Annandale forebears lent him the stub- 
bornness and brutality of temper which frequently interrupts 
our enjoyment. That intransigence he kept intact. Their 
combined idiosyncrasies reappeared triumphant in Latter Day 
Pamphlets, * Sympathy for slaves, dirty black men ?”’ queried 


By Norwoop Younc. Duckworth. 


the ancestral voices, and were faithfully answered in the growl 
of a truculent Scotch peasant. 

And it was to this blinded and bellowing Cyclops, this spirit 
the very condition of whose existence was stress and storm, this 
ungainly power of tremendous eloquence, which could only find 
utterance amid a spate of odd and irregular locutions, that 
Chance allied a creature as gracious and limited as Carlyle’s 
nature was ugly and ill-defined, an intelligence as rational as his 
own was perplexed, a kind of embodied protest which never 
ceased to fret against the union, until its eventual removal gave 
Carlyle another excuse for resounding lamentation. The contro- 
versy, roused by Froude, will probably not cease troubling while 
Jane Carlyle’s letters continue to wake sympathy; and that 
they will do so long as English is read. A letter-writer whose 
brilliant qualities must have won admiration from whatever 
position addressed, Jane Carlyle’s existence, as she described it 
to her cousin, takes on a redoubled luminousness among the 
dense gloom with which her husband surrounded his method 
of work. Frederick or Cromwell was under way, but there were 
always the familiar complaints, identical misery. Jane Carlyle’s 
charming interior was devastated by the prophet’s exigences. 
Rooms were turned out, builders called in, the neighbours’ back- 
yard cockerels silenced ; or the lamp smoked, and his books of 
reference were not handy. Besides, there was the usual back- 
ground of acute dyspepsia, blue-pills, Carlyle’s the largest size. 
And from this inferno of blusterous egotism Jane Carlyle dated 
her letters, writing of her cook, Helen, and how she was found 
out to be a drunkard, Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, the eccentric 
female novelist, of Carlyle’s ** infatuation ” with Lady Ashburton, 
as old Rogers spitefully called it, and of her own more than half- 
sentimental relationship with Mazzini and Cavaignac. It is a 
misfortune that people of genius should confer on their smallest 
domestic rubs this kind of crystalline perpetuity. 


THE WASHINGTON MYSTERY 


George Washington: the Image and the Man. By W. E. Woop- 
warp. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Washington Speaks for Himself. By Lucretia Perry Osporn. 
Seribners. 15s. 

It is a wise nation that knows its own father—as some one 
once remarked in an essay on George Washington. But, to give 
credit where credit is due, it must be admitted that modern 
America is making a very spirited effort to find out the truth 
about Washington. It is dragging him out relentlessly from be- 
neath ‘‘ the shadow of the cherry tree.” It is, in fact, more 
ashamed of the cherry tree than we are of Alfred and the cakes. 
Every modern American book on Washington starts (as Mr. 
Woodward does) with the defiant assertion that there never 
really was a cherry tree: to believe in it has become in America 
the mark of an unprogressive, provincial mind—a sort of literary 
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Fundamentalism. Moreover, there was no “ prayer in the 
woods”? at Valley Forge; the idea of this dignified, self-con- 
tained person ‘“* going about bellowing in the woods,” 
Mr. Woodward says, absurd. 


is, as 
And there was no Bible-reading 
at Washington’s death-bed. There was “ plenty of time to 
have sent for a minister”’; but the truth is that Washington 
was not a particularly religious man. Nor particularly intelli- 
gent, in Mr. Woodward’s view. ‘To call him *‘a man of slow 
wit,’ of “‘ only ordinary intellectual ability,’ and ‘ not much 
imagination,” is, no doubt, to put it strongly—more strongly 
than most English critics would care to do. But it is certainly 
true that if George Washington was the father of modern 
America, he was a father unawares. He drew his sword with 
no visions of the future in his head, but simply because he 
had quarrelled with the British and was determined to drive 
them out. 

A wealthy, conservative land-owner of the South, Washington 
bitterly resented the interference of the British Government 
with certain land-grabbing schemes in which he was interested. 
He resented still more the fact that though he was much attracted 
to the military profession and had by his personal exertions 
saved the remnant of General Braddock’s army from extermina- 
tion, he could get no recognition of his services and no promotion 
from the British authorities, simply because he was not a regular. 
** Drive the British into the sea ” was the extent of his political 
philosophy. He succeeded, and died perhaps the richest man 
in America. But he ‘* never formulated any coherent theory 
of government.” His ‘* part in shaping the Constitution was 
negligible.” If he disliked the British, he positively “* detested 
the Yankees” (i.e., the Northern New Englanders of New 
York and Boston), accusing them of hypocrisy, and “a dirty 
mercenary spirit.’ What then remains? A “farmer of 
exceptional ability.’ A definitely bucolic type. ‘The kind 
of man who listens to your best jokes with a solemn face, and 
says coolly ‘ Is that so?’ ” 

For it is to be observed that modern America denies even 
military ability to its father. ‘I do not think that he was a 
good general,” says Mr. Woodward, with a bland self-assurance 
which would have filled Washington with rage. Not even 
**good’”’! Once again, he never had “a coherent plan.” Mr. 
Woodward seems to go too far here. Reading his criticisms 
carefully—and they make remarkably amusing reading—it is 
difficult to resist the impression that what chiefly irks him is 
Washington’s reassertion of military discipline in the rebel 
army. He made his men drill. He found an officer performing 
the duties of an orderly sergeant and promptly court-martialled 
him. Another officer had constituted himself camp barber, and 
was discovered shaving one of his own men. Mr. Woodward 
swells with democratic pride as he tells this story; but Wash- 
ington’s response was to insist that in future commissions should 
be given only to “ gentlemen.’ His modern American bio- 
grapher shudders at the word. The army, he asserts, ‘* never 
did so well again” after the introduction of this retrograde 
policy—though one would have thought that Yorktown com- 
pared fairly satisfactorily, as a military achievement, with 
Bunker’s Hill. But the real question is whether, without the 
‘tightening up,’’? Washington would have had any army at 
all. Even as it was, when he sat down before Philadelphia, in 
the early days of his command, no less than three thousand of 
his nine thousand men deserted to the British or coolly walked 
off home. 

The fact is that Mr. Woodward, patriotic American though 
he be, is constitutionally incapable of understanding Washington. 
That, no doubt, is why he credits this unusually simple, straight- 
forward personality with ** the most elusive character in history.” 
He is right, of course, to endeavour by all means to remove the 
fungus growth of ‘sentimental humbug” with which the 
figure of Washington has been encumbered ; but he and his 
friends must be careful lest, in their iconoclastic zeal, they hack 
away the figure too, and are left with nothing at all. However, 
there will always be the statue in Trafalgar Square. As things 
stand, indeed, at present, it may be permissible to suggest that 
the next good “ life’? of Washington will be written not in New 
York, but in England—or “ at home,’ as Washington would 
have said. 

Miss Osborn another American—finds Washington a 
mystery. ‘“‘ No one knows George Washington,” she says ; 
so she gives us a series of extracts from his diaries, letters and 
public speeches in order that he may “ speak for himself.” 
Almost the first point that one notices about Washington is that 
he does not speak for himself. There is singularly little self- 
revelation in these documents. Even his painted portraits 
by Gilbert Stuart are more informing. Our impression of him 


also 





must be gathered from these; and from what his contem. 
poraries said of him ; and from what he himself did not say, 
rather than from anything he wrote. In the meantime, however, 
Miss Osborn has made an intelligent and interesting selection, 


TWO DRAMATISTS 


Plays of Romain Rolland. Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 


Plays of Franz Molnar. English Texts by BENJAMIN F. Grazer, 
Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


It seems a questionable policy, if only from the publisher's 
point of view, to thrust haphazard collections of a dramatist’s 
plays upon the public, with no word as to their date of compo- 
sition, or their significance with regard to each other, or to the 
author’s other works. We are entitled to demand some creden- 
tials, to ask some hint of whether these be favourite children, 
representative of their creator, or but poor relations of whom 
he has long been ashamed, but cannot now disown because he 
acknowledged them in the past. Even those who would grant 
to each work of art an individuality, a separate life, will admit 
the added biographical interest of a little family history. 

Here, for example, are two volumes—one containing two 
plays by Romain Rolland, the other four by Franz Molnar. 
What principle guided the selection of these rather than any 
others of the writers’ works for translation or, more definitely, 
for inclusion between the same covers? Are they in any way 
related to each other? Can we take them as being typical of 
the plays generally of Rolland and Molnar? It is the publisher’s 
business to answer these questions, but since he is silent we must 
lend what aid we can. Frankly, the two Rolland plays seem 
about as ill-assorted as they could be ; their author is the only 
conceivable link between them, and though neither is negligible, 
it would be absurd to call either representative. The Montespan, 
though written in 1900—in the very midst, that is to say, of M. 
Rolland’s period of enthusiasm and active writing for “ the 
People’s Theatre ”—is a minor and bastard rather than a legiti- 
mate offspring of the Drama of the Revolution series. No one 
could pretend that it was intended to depict ‘‘the people upon 
the pinnacles of the past,”’ or to “ stimulate faith ”’ in any possible 
ideal ; it is precisely what the People’s Theatre was not to be— 
both trivial and sensual. Its theme is the ignominious defeat 
of Age by the fresher physical attractiveness of Youth, its climax 
the death of one scheming mistress—after recourse to Black 
Mass and poison—that Louis XIV. may live to enjoy her younger 
rival. It is a well-contrived play ; its crises are conventional, 
but on the stage it should be dramatic. Nevertheless, it remains 
trivial, and the liberties which the author takes with historical 
fact seem scarcely justified. 

Liluli (which acknowledges no translator) is another matter 
altogether. Written in 1917 it was M. Rolland’s first imaginative 
work since the beginning of the war. It seems scarcely meant 
for the stage, or would call for a Reinhardt to handle its larger 
effects. Perhaps it is best described as an allegory, in somewhat 
obvious terms, of the age. Led by Liluli, who is Illusion, the 
People move ever onward from past to future. Aided by 
Religion, Diplomacy, Capitalism and Culture, she forces the 
friendly workers into war, and sends Youth to torment and 
death. Only Polichinello, by laughter, escapes her wiles, and 





even he is overwhelmed in the final general collapse. The play 
is better than this summary, perhaps, suggests. The very 


intensity of its derision and anger lends it a tragic dignity. It 
reveals the bitterness not merely of a revolted intellect, but of a 
soul—and a great soul—outraged to its very depths. As a 
judgment upon an epoch, which one suspects it was meant to be, 
it is not entirely successful ; mordant and powerful as it is, it 
belongs to 1917 rather than to 1927. Asa chapter in M. Rolland’s 
spiritual autobiography it is undoubtedly important. 

The specimens of Molnar’s work seem not less carelessly chosen, 
but diverse as the four plays are, the Hungarian dramatist’s 
range is much smaller than that of M. Rolland, and the collection, 
which includes both pre- and post-war work, may be accepted as 
more representative. Liliom: a Legend (1909) is probably his 
best-known work. A Budapest loafer takes a servant girl to 
live with him, begets a child, tries robbery unsuccessfully, kills 
himself, is brought up for trial in the next world, and after 
sixteen years’ “ purification by fire” returns to earth for a day 
to see his daughter. It is possible to read profundities into the 
play, but it seems more reasonable not to. It is original, 
spontaneous, interesting, but its philosophy, if it pretends to 
any, is not impressive. 

It is said that after the first failure of Liliom Molnar became 
timid and anxious to please. Possibly Fashions for Men belongs 
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YOU have to shoot your bird before you can capture it, 
contrariwise, you must capture your bright idea before 
you can “shoot” it. Ideas are most easily inveigled in 
a snare of tobacco smoke woven from a pipeful of Three 
Nuns. Knowing this, men who work with their imagi- 
nation willingly pay the penny or so more that Three 
Nuns costs, for in its ripe perfection, its unruffled bland- 
ness, its endearing fragrance they have discovered a source 
of inspiration that no ordinary tobacco can give them. 
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to this subsequent period of conventional work. It is nonsense, 
but frequently very amusing; the handling of the dialogue is 
notably good. The Swan (1919), another conventional comedy, 
is excellent technically, but sparkles less ; its tail, in particular, 
refuses to wag. Husbands and Lovers is a series of nineteen 
playlets with but one theme, of deception—that a woman must 
deceive a man because she knows that he is deceiving her, because 
she knows, too, that he knows that she is deceiving him. They 
are brief, gay, sophisticated, but they tend to repeat themselves. 

We have complained that the publisher of these books leaves 
us too much in the dark. But we wonder. On the cover we 
read that Liluli is ‘* a thing of delightful comedy .. . a flawless 
example of Rolland’s lighter style.” Precisely to the same degree 


is Hamlet a comic opera. We do not want that kind of illumina- 
tion! 


HAYDON 


The Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
Edited by A. P. D. Penrose. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

Many have read Cellini’s Autobiography, a fair number have 
read Gibbon and Mill, but comparatively few know much about 
the Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Haydon. By an 
unfortunate coincidence two editions of his memoirs have 
appeared within six months of one another: unfortunate, that 
is to say, for the editors and publishers of this, the second 
edition, though fortunate enough for anyone who, tired of the 
ambling reminiscences of his contemporaries, desires to learn some- 
thing of the life of a very “‘ proud, revengeful and ambitious” 
man. This edition, which is supplemented by extracts from the 
Correspondence and Table-Talk of Haydon, and opens with a 
short but excellent preface by Mr. Penrose, contains sufficient 
material for a study of his life—and we must add that it is an 
exceptionally cheap book. 

Benjamin Robert Haydon was born in 1786 and died by his 
own hand sixty years later. His life coincided with an intense 
and vivid period of history. Asa child he saw the toy guillotines 
sold by the French refugees in the streets of Plymouth, as a 
young man he witnessed the defeat of Napoleon and the apo- 
theosis of Wellington ; he was intimate with the leaders of the 
Romantic school, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Scott, and its 
critics Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Hunt; at one time or another 
he met the chieftains of the aristocracy and the rulers of the 
people ; and when he died, Victoria was imbedded in Buckingham 
Palace and London adorned with the new Regent Street, an 
Embankment, Trafalgar Square, the British Museum, and a 
host of smaller monuments which have since become familiar 
landmarks in the City and West End. All these changes and 
improvements, the Reform Bill of 1832, the anti-slavery cam- 
paign, the purchase of the Elgin marbles, are truthfully and 
often vividly recorded by Haydon in his Journals, on the first 
page of which he observes: ‘* When a man writes a life of 
himself . . . . the principle of truth should be the basis of his 
work.” And to a truthful account of his experiences, his hopes 
and fears for art and politics he adheres, even if he sometimes 
exaggerates the insignificant or passes hurriedly over events 
which reflect small credit to himself. On the whole, however, 
he is not ashamed to record his failures, and if we discount in 
them as well as in his successes what is due to obsessions of pride 
and ambition, we may share with him some of the suffering 
and disappointment that made his life a perpetual struggle, and 
something also of the enthusiasm that forced him again and 
again to fight against them, the extraordinary faith in himself 
and in a divinity he calls God, who is a sublimation of his own 
desires and his friends’ generosity, that only failed him in the 
last days of his life. 

His desires were terrific. He had only to erect an enormous 
canvas—and this he did regardless of the fact that he had no 
money and no commission—to find himself in a kind of Valhalla 
where Michaelangelo, Titian, Tintoret were his equals and 
** High Art,” or more simply historical painting, w 


g, was recognised 
as the salvation of mankind. Such dreams and desires, not 


unnaturally, failed to find fulfilment outside the walls of his 
studio. Having insulted the Academy, he continued to fight 
with its members, like St. Paul with the beasts at Ephesus, to 
the end of his days. He attacked them in the Times, he abused 
them in letters to the nobility, made them an excuse for not 
paying his rent, and still continued to paint his vast designs. 
As Mr. Penrose says: ‘“ If, like Cellini, he had been provided 
with a series of magnificent patrons competing for his services 
. ... his megalomania, nourished by failure, might have 
abated, and his real instincts for painting been freed.” As it 
was, he was forced to beg for commissions, was constantly 


ee 


refused, and never wholly satisfied with those he obtained. The 
letters, for instance, which passed between him and the Duke of 
Wellington on the subject of his portrait and the propriety of 
borrowing his Grace’s clothes for the purpose, are extreme] 
amusing. The Duke was as consistent in his refusals as Haydon 
was persistent in his appeals : 


The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon. 
He hopes that he will have some cessation of notewriting about 
pictures. The Duke knows nothing about the picture Mr. Haydon 
proposes to paint. At all events he must decline to lend anybody 
his clothes, arms and equipment. 


It is not easy to pity poor Haydon! One may perhaps 
sympathise with his ambitions, as, after all, many people did; 
but one can hardly tolerate the means he employed to compass 
them. He was perpetually in debt, and perpetually borrowing 
—from his friends, from strangers, even from his servants. No 
man, surely, has been better served by his landlords than was 
Haydon. The extraordinary thing is that he was able to 
impose on them as long as he did. He himself attributed their 
generosity to his faith in God. His God was extraordinarily 
merciful, or rather his friends were, and never reduced his long- 
suffering wife and the six children he had so recklessly inflicted 
on her, to the necessity of begging their own bread, though they 
came perilously near doing so, with their clothes in pawn and 
the house in the hands of a bailiff. If we may assign to any one 
cause the generosity of his friends and the mercifulness of his 
enemies, to any one cause, that is to say, other than the kind of 
awe inspired in an ignorant mind by a man who purposely sets 
up to be the greatest living genius, it is to the brilliance of his 
conversation and his vigorous, carry-you-off-your-feet manner, 
“There can be no question,” says his editor, ‘‘ as to Haydon’s 
gift as a talker. Something of this can be gathered from his 
writings, while his interest in conversation for its own sake is 
shown by his care and ability in recording the remarks of others.” 
And for a concrete example of this we have only to read the 
account of the ‘“ immortal dinner-party,’”’ when Wordsworth 
intoned Milton and Virgil, and Lamb became uproariously 
drunk and had to be locked up by Keats and Haydon for 
attempting to assault the Comptroller of Stamps. There are 
many other examples scattered in the pages of his Autobiography, 
which is, when all is said and done, the greatest and most vivid 
picture he ever painted. It remains, long after his vast paintings 
have perished or been banished to obscure corners of provincial 
galleries, a great historical painting which neither moth nor rust 
nor the cinematograph nor changing fashion can destroy. The 
irony is that it was painted with a pen, not with a brush. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Love in Easingden. Nash. 7s. 6d. 


In these sketches of life in a mining village, Mr. Sinclair deals 
again with the lot of the coal-miner, and is especially concerned with 
the miner’s wife who, from the day of her marriage, through years of 
child-bearing, until, in fact, as a worn-out grandmother she becomes 
a negligible looker-on, is condemned to a life of drudgery from which 
there is no escape. As an essay in realistic fiction the sketches are 
curiously convincing ; and the book as a whole is a tract for the times 
that makes an opportune appearance. 


By J. G. Sincarr. 


The Encyclopaedia of the Labour Movement. Edited by H. B. Legs- 
Smiru, M.A., D.Se., M.P. Caxton Publishing Co. 3 vols. 21s. each. 
These three volumes may seem a trifle expensive for most of the 
members of the Labour movement. But they are very well got up, 
they are a mine of information, and certainly every library ought to 
have them. Mr. Lees-Smith has got together an extremely able set 
of contributors, mostly the ‘intellectuals’ of the Labour Party, 
each expert in his subject. In one or two cases, in order to give 4 
fair presentation of ‘the other side,’ he has gone further afield ; 
thus Lord Sandon writes on Conservatism, Mr. Harold Storey 
on Liberalism, and Mr, Saklatvalaon Communism. The encyclopaedia 
covers every important question, economic, political and _ social, 
with which the Labour movement is concerned, and it includes short 
biographies of the present, and some of the past, leaders of the 
movement. ‘he articles aim at being clear and simple, which does 
not mean, of course, that they are pap for babes, but that they avoid 
abstruse technicalities. For those who want to go deeper a list of 
books for further reading is given at the end of each volume. Amongst 
so much that is good, it is difficult to single out anything for mention. 
But we may perhaps cite at random the Coal Industry, Taxation, 
and the groups of articles on Trade Unionism and Local Government, 
as being particularly good. There are one or two rather odd apolo- 
getics under the headings of The Church of England and Labour, 
The Roman Catholic Church and Labour, and Nonconformist 
Churches and Labour, International Morality (which means 
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Since Morley’s Gladstone no more important contribution to National 


Biography and World History has appeared than 


THE LIFE OF LORDCURZON 


y 
THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 


Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. One Guinea net per vol. 


Vol. 1 ready Friday, March 9 


The advance subscription for this, the authorised biography of George 
Nathaniel, Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, is already very heavy, and 
the earliest application is therefore advisable. Volume 2 will follow in 
June, and Volume 3 in September. There will also be a special édition 
de luxe, signed by Lord Ronaldshay, limited to 200 numbered copies for 


sale, price 15 guineas net the set of 3 vols. 


ERNEST BENN ELIMITE D 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C. 2 


ALFRED STANFORD. 
form of NATHANIEL BOW DITCH of Salem, the 
discoverer of the first workable system of navigation. 


“A fine piece of work,” writes Eugene O’Neill. With a 
frontispiece portrait. 


The Story of Greece and Rome 


By J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., and H. G. ROBERTSON, 
Ph.D. A unique Graeco-Roman survey, showing the 
legacy of these two great nations to the modern world. 
With over 100 illustrations and many maps. Crown 8vo. 


By CAROLINE D. SNEDEKER. This story of the 
Quakers of Old Nantucket, centring round two children, 
Dencey and “ Jetsam,” has all the charm of the same 
author’s classic, Theras: The Story of an Athenian Boy. 


The year 1928 commemorates the centenaries of the following great 
men: JOHN BUNYAN (born 1628), OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
and CAPTAIN COOK (born 1728), HENRIK IBSEN, D. G. ROS- 
SETTI, JULES VERNE, and LEO TOLSTOI (born 1828). The 
works of all of them are represented i in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


OVER 800 CLASSICS - CLOTH 2s. NET 


Preliminary Announcement 
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Navigator 


A biography in romantic 


BY JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


Square Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


| ORN a slave, died an emperor—Henry 
Christophe was one of the most 
extraordinary men the New World ever 
produced. “ His career,” says The Crisis, 
“was the most dramatic of any Negro in 
the history of the world.” His magnificent 
palace in the mountains of Haiti is a 
fortress rivalling the pyramids in incredi- 
bility, even in its present half-ruined state. 
An untutored man of tremendous stature 
and virility, he freed Haiti, successfully 
defied Napoleon Bonaparte; amassed a 
personal fortune of millions, and ruled 
his kingdom with an iron hand. Vander- 
cook, with his brilliant understanding of 


45. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 
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Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
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research in Christophe’ s tropical empire, 
has written the first complete and authentic 
biography of the black emperor. 


Complete List post free 
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apparently the Geneva Protocol), and Class War (an anti-Marxian 
sermonette concluding with the sentence: ‘Talk of the class war is 
obsolete ”’). 


Ostrich Eyes. By Hitton Brown. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Hilton Brown uses a big canvas for this chronicle of the Sellars- 
Mackenzie family and their kith and kin, and crowds it with character 
studies as meticulously drawn as those of a Flemish master. The 
rather cheap and not clearly explanatory title refers to the theme 
of the story, which is the futility of dealing with unwelcome facts 
by hiding them away and pretending they are not there. The opening 
of the drama is somewhat pedestrian, but when at last the clash of 
character and circumstance comes the action is swift and effective. 
Here, at any rate, is a story of sex and the eternal triangle that is 
neither silly nor unsavoury. 


William Cook—Antique Dealer. 
7s. 6d. 

The Nymph and the Satyr. By H. Warner ALLEN. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Josie Vine. By M. F. Pernam. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


It is a notable fact that novels not of the first class frequently 
vary in entertainment value in precisely inverse proportion to the 
sincerity—or, should we say, the seriousness—with which they have 
been written. These three certainly do. The interest of William 
Cook— Antique Dealer is wholly in its ingenuity, though in addition 
it is well written and its characters well drawn, intriguing (as criminals 
and detectives should be), even if not all attractive. There are few 
sensational incidents, but the plot gathers and deepens continually 
from the moment when Richard Culver carries a death-bed message 
from a drunken waiter in a Belgian café to the fashionable 
Mrs. Wilfred Coke, through all his blunderings, to the very end. It 
is an ingenious plot, but even more so is the manner in which it is 
unfolded. Of its kind the book is first-rate. 
not so good as entertainment. 
pre-war French politics. 


By RicHarp KrveRNE. Constable. 


Mr. Allen’s novel is 
He deals in melodrama, disguised as 
A rising politician, a lovely wife, a powerful 
newspaper proprietor as unscrupulous as lascivious, secret plans and 
treaties, infidelity, betrayal, murder—these are the ingredients of a 
tale which is somewhat spoilt by a stupid suggestion that the 
villainous editor and the beautiful Helene really had in some previous 
life danced and loved together in Grecian glades! The mere 
perspective thus suggested makes the political intrigue which forms 
the background seem a matter for comedy rather than tragedy. 
Josie Vine is a tale of the conflict of spirit and flesh, idealism and 
compromise, in a young girl’s life, in particular through the war years. 
Despite an unusual ending, it is mainly conventional, yet the force 
of its sincerity gives it a certain degree of individuality. It seems 
unfortunate that being, as it is, the most sincerely written of these 
three books, it should also be, from any ordinary point of view, the 
least readable. That is due mainly, perhaps, to the dead weight of 
too much detail. 


Islanders. By Peaper O'DONNELL. Cape. 6s. 

Islanders is a story of life as lived by the fisher-folk of a Donegal 
island and is told so easily and naturally that as we read we see 
these simple kindly courageous people not as characters in a book 
but as living men and women, and their environment not as a pictured 
scene but as earth and sea and sky, clean and windblown. Realism, 
such as this, free from grossness and morbidity, is as rare as it is 
refreshing. Mr. O’Donnell writes as though writing were as much a 
process of nature as the tides and the storms on the coast of Donegal. 


Genius and Disaster : 


Studies in Drugs and Genius. 
MARKS, 


John Hamilton, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Marks has written a book that is both good and bad. Her 
treatment is inadequate to the demands of her subject. She attempts, 
in a series of chapters on the lives and works of Poe, James Thomson, 
Swinburne and Francis Thompson, with briefer references to other 
nineteenth-century poets, to show the part played by drugs (princi- 
pally opium and alcohol) in the creation of literary masterpieces. 
She does well in shifting the discussion from considerations of moral 
failure to those of pure physical abnormality, scientifically considered. 
‘** Men do not talk about a human being who has tuberculosis as if he 
had failings. He has a disease and they know it. The dipsomaniac, 
too, has a disease and they should know it.”’ Again, she is right to 
recognise that her study illuminates only the mechanism, and nothing 
of the mystery, of creation, that the part played by drugs is purely 
secondary. ‘* Opium is not genius. Alcohol is not genius. Madness 
is not genius. But all would sometimes appear to have the power 
to act as umpire for genius where its right to go forward is in question.” 
From this recognition she should have gone forward to display in 
detail what actually she only refers to incidentally—the specific 
effects of particular drugs as they appear in individual poems, in one 
the sensual imagery and adherence to structural form produced by 
alcohol, in another the fantastic kaleidoscopic blurred visions of 
opium. But so far has she preferred generalities to details that too 
often she seems merely diffuse. Moreover, she moves upon very 
doubtful ground—when she goes on to protest against “‘ the enslave- 
ment of our poetry and prose by the Dark Angel of Opium,” and sets 
up as the only alternative to a “‘ clear-eyed acceptance of the abnormal, 
of the diseased, of the morbid, as pacemaker in what we call our best 
literary achievements,” a drastic “revision of our list of so-called 


By JEANNETTE 


——_ 


‘classics’ by the help of the literary alienist or pathologist.” This 
confusion of the products of experience with experience itself, of 
drug-poetry with drug-habits, is not only disputable but dangerous, 
Dr. Marks should have realised more definitely the limitations of her 
subject, and worked more intensively within them. Her book, as it 
stands, at times preserves interest almost in spite of her. 


As Beggars, Tramp Through Spain. By Counr anp Covunresg 
MALMIGNATI. With drawings by the authors. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Jan Gordon. Cape. ‘7s. 6d. 

There is adventure in all travel, even under the guidance of Messrs, 
Cook ; but usually it is of so slight and personal a nature, the matter 
of a strange bedroom or a gaudy landscape, that unless the traveller 
be a firm Mandevillian, his account of it is likely to prove unadven- 
turous. This complaint cannot be made of As Beggars, Tramp 
Through Spain, in which there are adventures by the score. The 
authors, for a bet, disguised themselves as Arabs and started from 
Carthagena with no money and only a day’s provisions in their sack, 
In a sense, all their adventures were fraudulent, for at the end of a 
month they returned to a hot bath and a good dinner at Las Palmas, 
The true adventurer has no wealth up his sleeve. But for all that 
the excitements and dangers of their journey were real enough, 
They often went hungry, and even on the days when they could jingle 
a few pesetas in their pockets, obtained by begging or singing in the 
villages, they sometimes found it hard to buy food from a people which 
was then at war with the Arabs in Morocco. The peasants, they 
found, were always generous, and the carabineros (or gendarmes), 
who offered them shelter and shared their meals with them ; and they 
must often have felt ashamed as they recited a false tale of woe. The 
account of their exploits is vivid, and the drawings curiously old- 
fashioned, as though they had been taken from some traveller’s book 
a century old. 


New York Nights. By SrerpHen GranaAm. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Graham begins with a cautionary note informing readers that 
New York is not characteristic of America. That is quite true. If, 
for example, Prohibition were as farcical all over America as it is in 
New York, it would have been dropped long ago. In New York a 
policeman will direct strangers to the nearest cocktail bar or cabaret ; 
a police raid is often formally notified to the person whose premises 
are to be raided; and policemen not only walk into a restaurant 
for drinks themselves, but they actually stop there, not to prevent 
other people from drinking, but to keep order. When the prin- 
ciples of Prohibition have been extended to cigarette smoking, New 
York will be in even wilder confusion. Whatever respect is still 
felt for the law and its framers will be entirely gone. This may not 
be characteristic of America as a whole, but it is, to say the least, 
symptomatic. Mr. Graham has written a full account of his visits to 
cafés, cabarets, ‘‘ speakeasies ’’ and “‘burlesks.’”? He seems to have 
gone everywhere and seen everything. But, although he does not 
actually say so himself, he must have found his experiences a little 
monotonous. From his account all these places are very much the 
same; and their entertainment is crudely sexual without being in 
the least esthetically attractive. The most interesting chapter is 
a description of the Bowery, New York’s Chinatown, which is squalid, 
but at any rate more genuine than the cosmopolitan boredom of 
Americans in Broadway and the Rue de Rivoli. 

Caste. 


By Cosmo Hamitron. Hurst and Blackett. 6d. 


Whatever high-life in New York may be in reality it generally has 
a flavour of “‘high-life below stairs”? when it reaches us by way of 
popular fiction. In the hands of Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, whose knowing 
naivety is as youthful as ever, it appears as a bad imitation of all 
that is least worth imitating in the decadent aristocracies of Europe. 
A satirist might make something of the disastrously married Far- 
quhars—Erskine, with his mistress in an Italian villa, and Helen, with 
her procession of lovers in New York—but taken seriously they soon 
pall. As for their daughter Jean, whose proposed marriage to a Jew 
pianist, son of a millionaire Jew banker, shakes New York society to 
its foundations, she has her points, and her story is not without 
interest or charm, but Mr. Hamilton is a long time getting to it and 
a little too portentous about it when he does. The pathos of a 
kindly Hebrew patriarch, with a home furnished like an antique 
dealer’s showroom, cut to the quick because he has not been asked 


F, 
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to dine with the Farquhars is not exactly heart-breaking. Why 
should anyone want to dine with them ? 
Books and Bidders. By A. S. W. Rosensacu. Illustrated. Allen 


and Unwin. 2ls. 

The publishers explain that the author annually strikes terror into 
the hearts of London book-buyers, and one may view with mixed 
feelings an American raising of prices which has made it impossible 
for the people best qualified to enjoy books to buy them, We observe 
that the millionaire described as “ the greatest collector of books the 
world has ever known” never bought his books himself, and lacked 
‘‘a profound knowledge of history or literature.”’ Dr. Rosenbach, 
who followed his uncle in the book-trade, has many exciting stories to 
tell of finds, bargains and record prices. But when he writes of an 
American autograph of 1776 as “now the most famous one 10 the 
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Volumes III and IV Just Published. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD 


From 1760 to December, 1783. 


Edited, with Introductions, by 





the HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, LL.D., D.Litt. In 6 
volumes. Vol. III, July, 1773, te December, 1777. Vol. I\ 


1778 to 1779, 25s. net each. 

Vols. I and II, 1760-1773. 25s. net each. 
“This edition may well prove to be the most valuable collec- 
tion of materials for British history that has appeared since 


the publication of the first three volumes of Queen Victoria’s 
Letters." —The Observer. 


Previously published : 





W. B. YEATS’S NEW WORK. 
THE TOWER 


A New Volume of Lyrics. 


With cover design by SturcE 
Moore. 6s. net. 





THE LIFE OF | 
A SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBE 


By HENRI A. JUNOD, D.Litt. Second Edition. 2 volumes. | 
Illustrated. 50s. net. | 
The Daily News: “ This is a new edition of one of the most | 
valuable and detailed accounts of primitive life that we | 
possess. . There is scarcely any aspect of native life | 
from the cradle to the grave that is not described in Dr. 
Junod’s most instructive pages.” 





THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS | 
A Study in Continuity. 
By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A., Author of “ Earthwork 


of England.” Illustrated. 2 volumes. Volume I, “The | 
Circle.” 12s, 6d. net, | 





A STUDY IN PUBLIC FINANCE | 
sy A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in | 


the Univ ersity of c ambridge, Author of “ The Economics of 
Welfare,” “ Industrial Fluctu: itions,” etc. 16s. net. 





JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM A. 
ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law at the School of Economics and Political 
Science, Author of “The Relation of Wealth to Welfare.” 
12s, 6d. net. 





SONS OF THE MORNING 


THE BEACON 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s. 6d. net. 


[Widecombe Edition. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON =ssessnement 
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MARIE STOPES: 


| Her Mission and Her Personality 


By 
HAROLD BEGBIE 








| A 40-page booklet containing two portraits and 


| 

a complete bibliography of the works of Dr. || 
Marie Stopes. | 
| 

| 














Sent Free on Application. 
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24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 | 
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Reap the Benefit 
of Sunbeam Experience. 





SUNBEAM 


Cars give maximum 
performance and comfort 
and ensure economy in use 


Six Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
£550 


Prices from - ° 


The Sunbeam Motor Car Co., 
MOORFIELD WORKS, 


Ltd. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Londom Showrooms and Export Department: 


12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


Manchester Showrooms: 
106 Deansgate. 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 





Car Mart, London’s Largest Car 
Dealers and noted Sunbeam 
Specialists, always show a varied 
range of models for Immediate 
Delivery. 

Highest value is offered for cars 
in Part Exchange, and exceptional 
facilities for Deferred Payments 
are a striking feature of Car Mart 
Service. See Car Mart first for 


SUPREME SUNBEAM SERVICE 
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_——- 1928 Booklet, 
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297/9EUSTONRD,N.W.1 = your copy. 
Garage & Service Station 
Balderton Street, W.1 (opposite Selfridges) 


Associated Company: 


GORDON WATNEY & Co. Ltd., 3! Brook Street,W.1 














world,” we remark that he reproduces those of Johnson, Keats and 
others better entitled to the adjective. A price of so many dollars a 
word is ‘‘ fame” of a limited sort. But we can understand the zea] 
for early and rare Americans. The account of a forger who turned 
honest and lived to buy back his own forgery at a high price is enter. 
taining, and there are some pretty stories of generosity among the 
craft. It is news to us that ‘‘first editions of Hardy and Kipling 
could have been bought a few years ago for almost nothing. In fact, 
at their published price” ; for it is certainly more than a few years 
since a copy of Desperate Remedies fetched at least nine times its 
published price. 


About Motoring 
LEA-FRANCIS CARS 


HE name Lea-Francis always drives my mind back 
across the years to a damp and noisome shed. This 


shed was the property of a college, built in days when 
gentry rode horses, and the rest of the world walked. As 
none of its students were gentry, it had no stables; and ina 
later day, when humble men rode cycles, it rented this abom- 
inable shed to store the machines. Myself, I had no bicycle. 
I had little money, and it seemed to me that what I had could 
be better spent—especially when I attained to the dignity of 
my second year, a position which enabled me to annex the 
personal property of all freshmen, and rendered it extremely 
perilous for freshmen to resist or even to protest. But the 
freshmen of that year owned an atrocious set of bicycles. Like 
Pharaoh’s chariots, they drave heavily. All except one—a 
brand new 25-guinea Lea-Francis, which is still fragrant in 
my memory, for it ran like oiled silk. I rode it several hundred 
miles ; and two or three years later, when its legal owner waxed 
into a Blue and a blood, I marvelled much at my own insolence. 

* %* * 

For long years Lea-Francis earned all the money they desired 
by making first-class bicycles exclusively ; they flatly refused 
to build gaspipe cycles at £5, or even respectable bourgeois 
machines at £12. In fact, they made them rather too well; 
for they never wore out. And as soon as motor-cars and motor- 
cycles damped down cycling for pleasure, the works grew 
rather slack. For a year or two the firm astonishingly toyed 
with motor-bicycles ; it was rather as if Fortnum & Mason 
had opened a fried fish shop. Everybody felt that Lea-Francis 
had lowered their dignity. They saw their mistake in due 
course ; it was natural enough, for they were cycle manufacturers, 
not carriage builders. It was also a lucky accident for other 
people ; for they imported some necessary ideals into the 
motor-cycle world. They saw their blunder before motor- 
cycling became a habit; disengaged themselves as gracefully 
as possible ; and transferred their energies into the motor-car 
industry. 

* * * 

Ever since they have built cars of various sizes, but always 
of the highest class. I sometimes tremble for them, because 
the methods of Detroit are anathema in their boardroom ; 
and vile as the methods of Detroit must always seem in aristo- 
cratic nostrils, there is no doubt that they suit the motor industry. 
Detroit’s motto is that a single model should be produced in 
incredible quantities. But in the latest Lea-Francis catalogue 
—a marvel of beautiful printing—I find that nearly four dozen 
separate and distinct motor-cars are listed. It is true that 
there are only nine different chassis ; but, of course, Ford, or 
any other American maker, would expire of apoplexy if one 
of his fellow-directors were to propose that nine different chassis 
should be manufactured for next season. Possibly if I were 
to visit the works, the manager would demonstrate that this 
vast assortment is achieved without waste, or complexity of 
organisation. Undoubtedly, it suits the individualist faddiness 
of ournation. But I fancy the time for such dissipation of energy 
has passed. Be that as it may, the firm’s customers will be the 
last to complain of it. If you have the wit to appreciate Lea- 
Francis design and workmanship, you may get it in any size 
from 10 h.p. to 60 h.p., at any price from £200 to £675. If 
you are an ambitious youngster, whose income is constantly 
rising, it is rather pleasant to establish friendly relations with 
one firm, and to look to them for cars of ever increasing size 
over a long term of years. 

* * * 

These vehicles are not only good; they are also intensely 
modern. Nowadays one can buy fabric saloons from anybody, 
because they are all the rage. Last week I attempted to buy 
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.. thanks for a Tobacco 
that is above the need 
of praise’... referring to 
BARNEYS MIXTURE 


After all, a satisfied customer is the best advertisement. 


Below, we print with pride the statement of satisfaction 
a Barneys smoker which has reached us, during his “ 
porary exile,’ from one of the American Universities. 

THE ORIGINAL LETTER CAN BE VERIFIED BY INSPECTION. 


“It is a long while since I last had the pleasure of filling 
“my pipe with ‘Barneys, and when I received an opportunity 
“to do so this afternoon the friendly charm of many memories 
“has come to me in the smoke. I suppose a pipe is far and 
“away the favourite smoke of a student, and the hours in 
“qwhich my pipe has reconciled me to reading when my mind 
“qould fain have taken me down to the river have been more 
“numerous than I should like to recall.’ 


“* Barneys’ had grown to be an old friend of mine long before 
“TI left England. I found it during my years ai college when 
“I tried almost every well-known brand of tobacco in a 
“seemingly fruitless search for one which should please me. 
“And having found ‘Barneys’ I made it my inseparable 
“ companion.” 


“To attempt to express my appreciation of ‘ Barneys’ would 
- be to attempt the impossible. There are some among the 
important things of life with which familiarity has dulled 
“our sense of gratitude. During all the years that I was in 
“England I have never written to you of my appreciation, but 
: here in temporary exile I should like to express to you 
FS my thanks for a tobacco that is above the need of 
_, Praise, and if you wish to use this letter in any way you 
are at perfect liberty to do so.” 


We express our gratitude to all those smokers, at home 
and abroad, who have written in praise of Barneys. 
Their recommendations have done much to extend the 
fame of Barneys goodness from the circumscribed area 
to the confines of the Empire 


of its birth, in Edinburgh, 
and beyond . 


in fifteen short years. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength), 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(136) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 


tem- 


of 


Standard 





HE Six Cylinder “ Standard” is a car which 

can be bought with the greatest confidence. 

A beautifully smooth engine embodying 
7 sturdy crankshaft bearings and with all recipro- 
cating parts minutely balanced, the car is a pleasure 
to drive, it is exceptionally lively, powerful, and 
has an acceleration which is a delight. 
Examine the specification, then convince yourself 
by arranging for a demonstration through your 
nearest Standard Dealer. Carefully weigh up the 
merits, and you will decide that for comfort, 
appearance, reliability and performance the Six 
Cylinder “‘ Standard” is better than anything else 


previously produced. 
” e 
m Daily Mail 
Another considerable improve- 


66 ¥ TS behaviour was in every 
way commendable. The | ment I noticed was in regard 
to engine 


engine ran sweetly 

throughout all its range of ACCELERATION ON TOP 
speed, on top from approxi- GEAR 
mately 

5 TO 55 MILES AN HOUR. 
— You can drive the new 
Standard as long and often as 


at the lower speeds, when good 
acceleration is so vital to safety. 


At £440 this car is an ex- 


you like at 50 m.p.h. feeling all 
the time that this is well 
within its powers. 

GOOD HILL CLIMBER. 
Petrol consumption worked out 
at 22 miles to the gallon and 
oil consumption at 1,200 miles 
to the gallon — both reason- 
able. . 





cellent contribution to the latest 
British development in inex- 
pensive closed motoring.” 


The model illustrated is the 
18/42 h.p. 6 cyl. 4-speed 
* Folkestone’ Fabric £ 4 40 


Saloon, Price 
Other “‘ Standard”? models 
from £190. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


“ Standard” Cars are cellulose finished in 


ved, blue or fawn. 


Dunlop Tyres. 


The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. 


London Showrooms: 


49 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Agents everywhere. 
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a body of this kind for my old 1927 touring car. I went to two 
firms, who quoted me £425 and £250 respectively for such a 
body. Lea-Francis have standardised such coachwork on all 
their nine chassis; it costs £40 more than an open touring 
body on the 10 h.p., and £160 extra on the 16-60 h.p. six-cylinder. 
But there is more to be said. The average fabric saloon is already 
demodé, because the latest style has its panels brought down 
to the running boards, and dispenses with the ugly, unnecessary 
and sometimes noisy valance. Thus early Lea-Francis have 
standardised the valanceless type. It may, of course, go out 
of fashion again, but I think not. When it first appeared on 
Voisin cars at the Paris Salon two or three years ago, I hailed 
it as full of logic and beauty. Already some of the all-steel 
magnates are gnashing their teeth, because their saloons have 
valances, and they cannot afford new dies until late in 1929. 
%* * % 

Bodywork is not everything, but the Lea-Francis has a modern 
chassis also. The average motorist is not at all clear in his mind 
as to the precise merit and meaning of a ‘“ freewheel” in the 
transmission. He knows that it implies an extra gearlever, 
and he is not quite sure that he wants one. He can have it 
on any Lea-Francis, and after one run he will be quite definite 
that it is a huge blessing. In a nut-shell, it permits him to 
make 100 absolutely silent gear-changes in sixty seconds, if 
he so desires. To reduce it to the absurd, if one were travelling 
at 60 m.p.h. on top gear, and were a novice, bottom gear could 
be engaged with absolute silence and certainty. Naturally, 
if the clutch were re-engaged under the conditions cited, a 
terrific strain would be flung upon the whole chassis, and some 
component would probably go west. No sane man would 
maltreat a car so. But the illustration indicates that with 
the aid of this device, any gear can be engaged anywhere by 
anybody in perfect silence. ‘There are perhaps a dozen drivers 
in the world who could do as much with a standard transmission. 
The sports model differs from the ruck of standard cars in that 
it boasts a super-charger. Whether this is an advantage or 
not, all depends on your point of view. But at least it indicates 
that the Lea-Francis designer is wide awake to all modern 
developments. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r I NHE City is seriously perturbed by the leakage of news 
concerning the reference of the Committee of Civil 
Research in the question of restriction of rubber 

exports. Mr. Baldwin, in reply to a question, stated that the 
announcement was issued about 6 p.m. on Wednesday, 
February 8th, and should not have been made public in New 
York until the following day. One or two newspapers in this 
country have also commented upon the matter in such terms 
as to lead their readers to infer that the question at issue 
was a leakage of news on the evening of Wednesday, 
February 8th, which enabled the New York speculators to avail 
themselves of it before London could do any business, owing 
to the fact that when it is 6 o’clock here in the evening it is only 
1 o'clock in the afternoon in New York. This entirely obscures 
the issue. That Government blundering should result in the 
loss of millions to British industrialists is common enough : 
what has infuriated those City circles connected with the rubber 
industry is the unmistakable fact that while the announcement 
came upon everybody connected with the industry in this 
country as a bombshell, people in America evidently had wind 
of it some days previously. A weekly journal, Truth, comes 
out on Wednesday morning, and in last week’s issue appeared 
the following paragraph : 

The sharp setback in prices during the past week has given 
rise to much comment. Whatever may be uncertain among the 
causes, it is clear that the movement originated on the New York 
Rubber Exchange. Various explanations have been put forward. 

As all indications pointed to a rise rather than a fall in the 

price of rubber, the London market was extremely surprised at 

the fall referred to, which arose through New York selling. 

It should be particularly noted that the journal from which the 

foregoing extract is taken was on sale on the bookstalls on 

the morning of Wednesday, February 8th, so that the American 
selling referred to could not have occurred as a result of the 
announcement having leaked out several hours later, as might 
be inferred from Mr. Baldwin’s answer. 
1 * * 
People in the market attach even more significance to the 
course of prices for rubber and the number of bargains in that 


——— 


commodity in New York during the past three weeks, of which 
the following is a list : 


Date in Number of Smoked 
New York. Contracts. sheet sellers. 
January 24th 109 Unchanged 
s 25th 228 4c. lower 
26th 650 $c. down 
27th 1,102 Outside prices 
ie 28th 247 $+ c. higher 
5 30th 866 Outside prices 
” 31st 1,111 Outside prices 
February Ist 2,000 ~ c. lower for spot at 37he. 
2nd 2,077 4 ¢. higher 
8rd 1,203 4 c. lower 
4th 409 4 ce. lower 
re 6th 822 2 ec. lower 
a 7th 1,226 } ce. higher 
i 8th 870 3 c. lower 
= 9th 2,631 2} c. lower 
10th 2,117 } c. lower 
llth .. 629 4c. higher 
13th Mkt. closed Lincoln’s birthday 
14th 1,774 23 ec. lower 


The large number of bargains on January 27th is noteworthy, 
When the announcement was made that there would be no 
change in the restriction scheme for the quarter beginning 
February Ist, the natural inference would be that the price of 
rubber would rise. On the contrary, it fell on the announcement, 
and two thousand bargains were made. These things do not 
happen entirely as the result of accident. It is to be hoped 
(but not anticipated) that the Committee of Civil Research 
will pursue its researches in this direction. 
* x * 

Markets are rather uninteresting, and the tendency seems 
downward. New issues, however, continue in plenty, and it 
still appears uncertain as to whether greyhound, film-producing 
or artificial silk concerns will be most successful in losing the 
greatest number of millions. The present wave of depression 
affords a favourable opportunity to investment trusts with 
funds at their disposal, but in view of a prospectus advertised 
elsewhere in this issue, it is not perhaps appropriate that I 
should labour this point at the present moment. 

A. Emi. Davies. 
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5% is not 
enough! 


Everything has advanced except your income from 
investments. Why not bring that into line with 
modern values by changing your investments for an 
Annuity >? In all probability (entirely depending 
upon your age) this will double, or more than 
double, your income. Two pounds to spend for 
every one you had before ! 


The Sun Life of Canada is the leading company 
for Annuities, and gives advantages not obtainable 
elsewhere. In addition to Ordinary, Joint Life, and 
Educational Annuities there are Annuities with 
guaranteed return of Capital. Better terms in 
cases of impaired health. 


The Sun Life of Canada has assets exceeding 
82,000,000, which are under strict Government 
supervision. 


Why not write, stating exact date of birth and 
approximate amount at your disposal, and see what 
this great Company can do for you ? 


|. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 (near 
Temple Station). 

















Everywhere from the Golden Sands of Tunisia 
to the shores of feudal Morocco, from the blue 
Mediterranean to the Bluer Niger—Timbuktu, 
the * TRANSATLANTIQUE ” has irreproach- 
able arrangements for private or grouped tours. 


Algeria—Tunisia~ Morocco 
The Great ERG Deserts 


40 Famous “‘ TRANSATLANTIQUE ” Hotels. 
Company’s own “ Transatlantique” Mail 
Steamers. Company’s own Cars, 3, 4 and 5 
seater Limousines or Landaulets for private 
tours. 10 seater Landaulet type or Limou- 
sines for small parties of ten only. a 

A magic word for everything appertaining to 
Touring in North Africa . . . “ TRANSAT.” 


ce TRANSATLANTIQUE Ltd 
FRENCH LINE 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 














** The 
Magic 
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Islam.”’ 
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+ + 
There they are, waiting on the shelf in sure to be work on Saturday. Perhaps 
the shoe-cupboard. Shining with polish one of his long tramps. Streams to be 
—rather the colour of an old violin. They crossed on loose stones-short cuts to be 
have nothing to do to-day. To-day is an taken across a heavy soil. They don’t 
office day. But Saturday is coming. There’s know — but whatever it is, they’re ready. 
LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN 
Guaranteed Waterproof 
Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
on Also at 145 South Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
= 4 
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NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN OR WILL BE UNDERWRITTEN. 
A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Ordinary Shares already issued are dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, and application will be made for permission to deg) 
in the Preference Shares now offered for subscription. Application will also be made in due course for an Official Quotation, 


The Subscription List will be closed on or before the 20th February, 1928. 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £500,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 


Authorised. Issued. 
200,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each i 
300,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each .. ms £200,000 


The holders of the Preference Shares are entitled to receive out of the profits available for dividend a fixed cumulative 
preferential dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly on Ist January and Ist July, and the right 
in a winding up, to priority in repayment of Capital paid up thereon, and arrears of dividend (if any), whether earned 
or declared or not, to date of commencement of liquidation, but to no further participation in the profits or assets of the 
Company. The first dividend will be payable ist July, 1928, and will be calculated on the application and allotment 
moneys from the date of allotment and on the instalments from their due dates. 





Issue at Par of 


200,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
WITH OPTION CERTIFICATES. 


of £1 each, 





LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 


Finsbury Circus Branch, 3, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, and Branches, 





are authorised as Bankers on behalf of the Company to receive applications for the Cumulative Preference Shares now 
subscription, payable as follows :— 


On Application 
», Allotment 
», 2nd April 
», Ist May 
», lst June 


Payment may be made in full on allotment or on any instalment date. 


on such prepayments. 


Separate cheques will be forwarded for this discount, which must not be deducted in advance. 
The Directors are already aware of applications for 100,000 Shares. 


Allottees of Shares of this issue will be given a transferable option to take up Ordinary Shares of the Company in 
the proportion of one Ordinary Share for each two Preference Shares allotted. 


The option, for which separate Option Certificates will be issued, will be exercisable at any time up to 31st December, 


offered for 


2s. 6d. per Share. 
2s. 6d. ,, 
5s. Od. ,, 
Se. Od. ,, 
oe. GE 5 


20s. Od. 





Discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed 





1929, at 22s. 6d. per Ordinary Share. 


The Ordinary Shares so taken up will rank pari passuin all respects with the other Ordinary Shares of the Company, 
except that dividends will be calculated from the date the new Shares are allotted. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Trust was formed in October, 1922, with a Capital of £50,000, for the purpose 
of carrying on the usual business of an Investment Trust Company. Further issues 
of capital were made in March 1925, October 1925, June 1926, and February 1927, 
bringing the total issued capital up to £200,000, at which it stood prior to the present 
issue. 

With the exception of 69,565 shares which were issued to the Shareholders 
at par as ** rights,’’ the whole of the £200,000 of Ordinary Share capital referred 
to has been subscribed at from 21s. to 22s. per Share. 


The progress of the Trust may be seen from the following table : 


Year ended Issued =. Dividend. 
*31st December, 1923 .. 34,475 6 per cent. 
” ” 1924 .. 50,000 6} ” ” 
* - 1925 .. 111,000 7, w= « 
es oe 1926 .. 150,000 7 wo 
” ” 1927 . 260 ,000 7k ” ” 


(* From date of Incorporation.) 

There are no intangibie assets standing in the books of the Trust, all previous 
preliminary expenses having been written off. 

It should be noted that the present issue is not an invitation to subscribe 
for Shares in a new Trust Company, but in one which has been established 
for five years, has paid regular half-yearly dividends at a progressive rate, 
and the value of whose present investments is in excess of the amount shown 
in the Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1927, recently issued. In addition, 
the Trust has an investment reserve of £10,000, a premium reserve of £2,213, 
and a carry forward of £1,406. 

The Directors have decided to make this issue :— 

(1) Because they regard the present as a favourable time to increase the volume 
of the Trust’s business, 

2) Because the issue of 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares should enable 
higher dividends to be earned on the Ordinary Shares, and at the same time 
provide an attractive investment (with option rights on Ordinary Shares) for 
— who are content with a lower rate of dividend, coupled with additional 
safety. 

The Trust’s valuable chain of connections at home and abroad renders it possible 
to find remunerative employment for the new capital made available by this issue 

The Trust’s Revenue, less Management Expenses and other charges, for 
the year ended 31st December, 1927, was £16,511. Adding to this the sum of 
£12,500, which is a conservative estimate of the amount which will be earned 
by‘the proceeds of this issue, in a full year, an income of not less than £29,000 
should be available to meet the dividend of 6 per cent., amounting to £12,000, 
on the present issue of Preference Shares. 


The Articles of Association will be altered so as to provide that the total Capital 
invested in any security, cther than those issued or guaranteed by the British Govem- 
ment, shall not exceed five per cent. of the combined total of the Trust’s issued Share 
and Loan Capital and Reserves for the time being, and that no investment shall be 
made upon which there is unlimited liability. 








The amount which the Directors may borrow without the sanction of a Generdl 
Meeting will also be restricted to a sum not exceeding the issued Share Capital of the 
‘Trust for the time being irrespective of any moneys borrowed from the Trust’s Bankers 
or others in the ordinary course of business. No Debentures have been issued. 

No portion of the Capital of the Trust, including the present issue, has been 
underwritten. : 

The following additional information is given in compliance with the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908 :— - 

In October, 1925, 49,850 shares of £1 each, the balance of the Aut’xorised Capital, 
were offered to Shareholders and their friends at 22s. per share and 30,285 shares 
were allotted and the full amount due thereon paid. On the 30th June, 1926, 19,000 
shares of £1 each and on the Ist February, 1927, a further 50,000 shares of £1 each 
were respectively offered to Shareholders at par as ‘‘ Rights.” Both these issues were 
over-subscribed, the whole of the shares so offered being allotted and the full amount 
due thereon paid. The minimum subscription fixed by the Articles of Association 
upon which the Directors may proceed to allotment is seven shares, but as already 
stated the Directors are aware of applications for 100,000 shares, and they will therefore 
proceed to allotment immediately upon the closing of the list. , F 

The Preference and Ordinary Shareholders have equal right to receive notices ot 
meetings and attend and vote at meetings of the Trust. On a show of hands, ever! 
member personally present has one vote, and upon a poll every member present 12 
person or by proxy has one vote for every Preference or Ordinary Share held by him. 

No material Contract has been entered into by the Trust other than in the ordine 
course of business within the two years immediately preceding the date of tis 
Prospectus. ; t 

Copies of the Trust’s Memorandum and Articles of Association can be inspected § 
the Trust’s office between the hours of 11 a.m, and 3 p.m. while the subscription 18 
remains open. 

Shareholders will be given preferential allotment in the present issue, 
provided they apply in the special forms issued to them. " 

A Brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid by the Trust in respect of allotments mao 
on applications bearing the stamp of any Broker, Banker or approved Agent. 1 

If no allotment is made the money paid on application will be returned ay 
Where the shares allotted are less than the number applied for, the amount Lent ae 
excess will be applied towards payment of the amount due on allotment, and the bala! 


(Continued on page 609, col. 1.) 
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REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIM!ITED.—Continued. 


any will be returned. Failure to pay any instalments when due will render previous 
yments and the shares allotted liable to forfeiture. Interest at the rate of 8 per 
pa per annum will be charged on Installments not paid on their due dates. 
Share Certificates will be ready for issue against fully-paid Letters of Allotment 
on ot after the 1st June, 1928. Certificates for the due proportion of Options over 
Ordinary Shares = be issued two weeks after allotment to the original allottees of 
rence Shares. 
em of the full Report and Accounts of the Trust for the year to 3ist 
mber, 1927,which includes a plete list of investments as at that date, 
rints of this Prospectus, and forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary. Prospectuses and forms of application may also be obtained 
from the Trust’s Brokers, Solicitors or Bankers. 


Dated 14th February, 1928. 





DIRECTORS : 
Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., Chairman. 
F. W. CRUTTENDEN, F.C.1.S. 
SIR DRUMMOND DRUMMOND FRASER, K.B.E. 
ERNEST MARTIN, F.C.I1.S. 
JULIUS SINGER (Austrian) (Alternate: W. M. BURTON). 


BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL BANK LIMITED. 
SWISS BANK CORPORATION, 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
TERMINAL TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, TORONTO, 
BANK OF MONTREAL, TORONTO. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, BERLIN AND COLOGNE, 
BANQUE GENERALE BELGE, ANTWERP. 


BROKERS : 
ZORN AND LEIGH-HUNT, 3 and 4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2, and 
Stock Exchange. 
FYSCHE AND HORTON, 3 Temple Row West, Birmingham. 
SOLICITORS : 
ROMER AND SKAN, 4 Copthall Chambers, London, E.C. 2. 


AUDITORS : 
MANN, JUDD, GORDON AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 8 Frederick’s Place, 
9 


' 


London, E.C, 2 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE : 
R. P. GARDENER, Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 





THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


This Form should be filled up and forwarded to Lloyds Bank Limited, Finsbury 
Circus Branch, 3 Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, or any Branch, 
together with a remittance for the amount payable on application. 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
FORM OF APPLICATION, 


Issue at par of 200,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each, with Option Certificates. 
| Cs) 


To the Directors of 

REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED. 
_Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £...............6.. , being a deposit 
of 2s. 6d. per Share on application for................+. 6 per Cent Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each of your Company, I/we apply for and request you to allot me/us 
such shares at par, and I/we hereby undertake and agree to accept the same or any 
less number of such Shares that may be allotted to me/us upon the terms of the Com- 
pany’s Prospectus dated the 14th day of February, 1928, and subject to the Memo- 
tandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and I/we agree to pay the further 
instalments due from me/us on any such Shares allotted to me/us, as provided by the 
said Prospectus, and I/we authorise you to place my/our name(s) on the Register of 
Members of the Company as the holder(s) of the said Shares. 


a Re NO tn a eee Oe Re nie AO ER oe eee 
(BLOCK LETTERS) (State if Mr., Mrs. or Miss.) 
ADDRESS (in full) 


OCCUPATION 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 


Ueneeee should be drawn payable to ‘* Bearer "’ and crossed ‘ Lloyds Bank 


Any alteration from ‘* Order "* to ‘* Bearer "’ must be authenti 
rawer’s signature. cated by the 


No receipt will be issued for payment on Application, but an acknowledg- 


ment will be for y 
of deposit. ‘warded in due course either by letter of allotment or by return 





VVC SS 


CLOTHES 
AND 
CHARACTER 


OST men might prefer to remain in puris 

naturalibus if in the clothes they wore others 

read their characters. Clothes express a man’s 
conception of his own character, his ideals rather than 
the character itself. And this expression of ideals through 
the medium of his outer garments can and does playa 
more important part in life than most men think. 


The brothers Goss practise the art of fitting clothes to 
* character,” doing more, they hope, than merely supply- 
ing the demands of civilisation. With every customer 
they aim at creating a suit that will be in complete harmony 
with the wearer. Refinements in the cut, careful choosing 
of materials, attention to the details of the finish, all 
these go to the composition of Goss clothes. And the 
extra trouble is worth while, for Goss clothes last a 
long time, we sometimes think too long! 


The expression of these ideals in tailoring must not lead 
you to believe that the care with which the brothers Goss 
serve their customers amounts to an irritating fussiness. 
It is certain that in nine cases out of ten the customer 
is aware of nothing more than Goss’s rather exceptional 
attention to detail in taking measurements and fitting. 
The two brothers Goss do this part of the work themselves, 
as well as all cutting, and of course one of them is always 
ready to help you choose the most suitable materials. 
This personal service explains why Goss clothes are 
invariably a pleasure to wear. 


Doing so much of the work themselves, and asking even 
their oldest customers for cash on delivery, it follows 
that their charge is appreciably less than that required 
elsewhere for comparable goods. 


For a suit or an overcoat of the very best stuff and linings, 
the best workmanship, and all the little refinements of 
first-class tailoring, there is no need to pay more than 
eight to ten guineas. We can and do make thoroughly 
dependable suits for considerably less. 


Ring City 8259 and fix an appointment. We shall be 
delighted and we think you will be no less pleased to 
have your name on our books. 


T. GOSS & CO. 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


Phone: 
City 8259 
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LECTURES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘‘ THE PROTECTION OF COMMERCE IN WAR” 
will be given by VICE-ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD WEBB, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, at KING’S 
COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Mr. Percy Mackinnon 
(Chairman of Lloyd’s), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘‘ COLONIAL DEFENCE ”’ will be given by MAJOR 
GORDON MACREADY, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Assistant Secretary 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on THURS- 
DAY, MARCH ist, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Major- 
General Sir Granville Ryrie, K.C.M.G., C.B., High Commissioner 
for the Commonwealth of Australia. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 











OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.30p.m, ‘* Religion and Everyday Life.” Speaker, 
Geo. A. Sutherland, M.A. 





THREE LECTURES ON CEZANNE 
by ROGER FRY, 
at 25, Park Lane, by permission of 
Sir Phillip Sassoon. 
Monday 20th, Thursday 23rd and Monday 27thof February at 5 p.m. 
Tickets 23s. the course, 10s. per single lecture, from Mrs. PORTER, 
16A St. James’ Street, S.W. I. 





THEATRE 


COURT (Sloane 5137). Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
Barry Jackson presents Shakespeare's 
MACBETH (In Modern Dress). 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 


ART GALLERIES 


ICKERT.—EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS from 1890 to 1928 
(including a new Portrait of Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL),—SAVILE GALLERY, 
Ltp., 7 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1. Daily 10—6. Admission and 

Catalogue free. 


HE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 
1, PAUL GAUGUIN.—Drawings, Woodcuts and Lithographs. 
2, D. BOMBERG.—Palestine and Petra pictures, 
3. LEON DE SMET.—Flower Paintings, etc. 




















PARTNERSHIP 
+ -- of limited partnership to anyone interested in special 


publishing and printing. -Write Box 382, NEw STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.—JaMES ST. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





ANTED, NEw STATESMAN back numbers 16, 28, 44, 45, 84, 443, 
462 and 564,—PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, 
Ww. 





UMMED wrappers for forwarding THE NEW STATESMAN to your 
friends. 18. for 50, post free.—Apply, the PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, I0 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





LITERARY 


UBLIC SCHOOL and ’VARSITY MAN, and writer of repute 
known to editors and publishers, invites authors to place their work with 
them,—SeEc., 153 Windsor House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S,W. 1. 








ONGS and Lyrics by British Song Writers, wanted for immediate 
publication. Send MSS, and stamped addressed envelope.—PETER DEREK & 
Co., Music Publishers, 106 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
S consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 763, 
“* ComPosER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C, 2, 








ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box X.N., 
*“* Composer,” c/o RAYS ADvT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C, 2, 


| Fe TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 


Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W, 1, 











A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One Year post free ... eee eee eee oe §=308. Od. 
Six Months a “ eee eee eee Pen 
Three Months ,, ” eee coe coe eos eee 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





—— 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


A SOUND EDUCATION FOR YOUR BOY 
REPARATORY. to PUBLIC SCHOOL assured at MARL. 
BOROUGH HOUSE SCHOOL, READING. Careful super. 
vision, liberal table, healthy class-rooms, airy dormitories, gymnasium 
swimming bath, fine sports ground. A few vacancies for Summer 

Term. Moderate inclusive fees. 


Write for prospectus and fuller particulars to the Head Master, 
E. S. STANLEY, M.A, 
te GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 


BUCKS (61 acres, 550 {t. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 
education on natural lines, ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” ‘applied. Individual 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression, Special facilities for Music, French 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery’ 
Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, . 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 


feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Pros. 
pectus on application, 














~ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13, 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 

\V EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 








AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MAsTER. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on grave! soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 

ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.1.A.M., wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured. Technique, 
Harmony and Musicianship. Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 

Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


NV ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 
a gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 

















TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

TH! BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CicELy C. Wricut, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. ‘Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





























A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 








ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 





sccnimaiiaa 
YPEWRITING.—Scientific, Medical and other MSS. accurately 
and quickly copied. Reasonable charges. Novels, stories, etc. Carbon 
copies half price.—Miss STEAR, Gomershall, South Park, Reigate, Surrey. 
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You can now buy the original 
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FEATHERWEIGHT STORMPROOF 






































> at feomer Wholesale oo re _— oo the Sole cee. 
le . Coats sent on seven ree a Vv our money retu 
wrrall if you are not eatisely satisfied. Sead for Booklet * B 130.” 

PEARSON BROS., Burleigh House, 45, Conduit St., London, W. 1 
D, 2a aN ates aN Nana NOVANINDNIVSVIN NAN OY7%2°0°4}| 
. BOOKS AS TOOLS HE Salvation Army is at work in 
ry, With Books to aid Experience a man has an : 82 Countries and Colonies, preach- 
~ extrahand. The information gained from Books ing the Gospel of Christ in 57 
oe is turned into knowledge and used to force the 3 languages, comforting the distressed, 
ial Shell of the World’s Oyster. Buy Books: buy nursing the sick, advising the anxious, 
if the right Books. Send for Catalogues. finding the lost, providing food and 
N: shelter for the homeless, caring for the 
ns pony oe ; BUMPUS, Ltd é tired and worn-out mothers of the Slums, 
Der ord St., London, W.1 ee ° ° ene 
13, By Appointment to His Majesty the King : ministering to the dying, reconciling the 
is "Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 estranged, caring for abandoned children. 

¥ Out of their poverty the Salvationists 

K, ~ help to support this work of mercy, but 
ge. = rely upon the constant and generous 
> | assistance of all who are in sympathy 
- with such worl:. 


is INSURANCE ? | GENERAL BOOTH 
2 THE PRUDENTIAL earnestly asks your generous help. 





























: OF COURSE ? ee © ee oe 
.. Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 
to | 

| Sey 

by e e e | 

: Life, Fire, Accident. | £ F- DEW\ 
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: TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. WEEK 




























































7 REFORMED INNS. Yy 
I, 17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
oe, PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. “Yj 
" Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). * Y 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. Hanovia 
= HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
ese ee, Lain, _ First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, ° 
ectric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast d Attend 
“4 ‘irom 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. wsdl pienouns A pine un 
a EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian ; ? 
- Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine oar Garden, dre de overcsorteed i Rae omy a 
Tr tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park) the approach of old ar Te an 
- T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts ne So Se ae 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift, yey, Persea pty od ret 
s- get him to give you a daily or bi-weekly 
ed ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, the well-known irradiation with the Hlanovia Artificial 
~ — a, yy for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and “ Alpine Sun Quartz lamp for a week 
airy produce ighest ality only. Large, brig s Jireless i 
tc. tennis —Mrs P. H. Roamns (Cookery Diptoma). rel. : 1 eae nt ene = fortnight. Aa Ge 08 - ~ -_ 
2 CORNW : a , two days you will notice an amazing feeling of 
‘oe one ' ——s orthcothan Bay Guest House. Also furnished physical recuperation and energy. You will be able 
3 « house to let for spring a s > *or terms write $ =) OF : 'TON oH 
eee etereeteenens. Sa ssnnsliywie, Joon Cuatven to work longer and better. You will eat beter, you 
ees a aE : i tter. ou will get a rich reward for a 
d, OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House Feile dail ; i 
s, Durley Road, Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. ei fire in little daily effort. Te 6 RR 


Ask your doctor. 

But since ultra-violet treatment with the mercury 
vapour lamp is the result of medical research de- 
pendent upon scientific factors, it cannot be admin- 
istered except by means of lamps which have been 
proved and approved by doctors throughout the world. 
Send for free pamphlets for parents and nurses 


bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Applv Miss K.M. ELLIS 


I. FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
ERKS.—For Sale, charming TUDOR HALF - TIMBERED 


oi COTTAGE ; drawing and dining rooms with magnificent oak-beamed 

< £975 Ceilings and old Tudor open brick fireplaces, kitchen, scullery, etc. 

2 OR NEAR three bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). Half Acre. bi ° 
OFFER. BucKLAND & Sons, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 























’ TRNTSHE dealing with rickets and other diseases. Ask for 
1, URNISHED labour-saving 3 bedroom house, April rst-June set 76 (stating current and voltage available). 
2, 30th. Good country, London 40 mins,—NICKALLS, 4 Elmwood, Welwyn 
Garden City, ’ } Ne 
7 XON.—For Sale, very attractive old-fashioned RESIDENCE, BRITISH HANOVIA 
f f with characteristic features ; 5 bedrooms, 2 reception; range of out- - 
rs Po § buildings; gas; main drainage ; electric light available. QUARTZ LAMP CO 
" CRES. BUCKLAND & Sons, 154 Friar Strect, Reading. ouan Led BUCKS 
! aN waves. : : Stovu . : 
T° LET FURNISHED till June 24th, in pleasant Square, W.C.1 we strongly dissuade you from treating disease 
_ Ground floor flat ;_ bed sitting-room, bedroom, kitchenette, etc, Gas fires and except under medical advice, and equally warn you 
d neem: electric light. Moderate rent.—Write Mrs. WALEy, Canfield Farm, against purchasing ineffective apparatus like the 
| — “Violet ray” or cheap — _ ae Are are 
2S" ; Yr > : 5 . healthy and keen on eeping fit, the anovia 
7 ESTMORELAND.—Furnished Cottage TO LET in LANGDALE HOMESUN Quartz Lamp will interest you. 
. iles from Ambleside ; lovely position and view. Five bedrooms, 2 sitting 3SUN LAMP: Direct t model, 
«. prooms, bath ; sanitati Sas eed See The HOMESU! Ld : Direct current model, 
“ We, Wate sb tekinaen Gone ae holidays, or longer.— Write £10. Alternating current model, £18. 121 
y NEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
: nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 





Tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public r i 
Telephone : "Western 4948. ’ » Bi P ooms, hard tennis courts, N 
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ERR UR ELARKRUS ahh. toa ee 
MEMOIRS OF LETITIA PILKINGTON, 1712-1750 


Introduction by Iris Barry. With 7 plates, demy 8vo. 15/- net. 

Mrs. Pilkington provided us with the liveliest, wittiest, and most caustic autobiography of the early eighteenth century, full of revealing and 

often scandalous anecdote. She seems to have known every figure of importance, and gives us more intimate personal glimpses of Swift, 

Richardson, Cibber, Pope, and Wesley than any other writer. The book forms the most valuable picture we possess of the splendours and 
miseries of Grub Street. 


FACETI7ZE OF POGGIO and Other Medieval DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF 
Story-Tellers MEXICO, 1517-21 


Translated, with an Abridged and edited by Professor A. P. MAUDSLAY, 
STORER. 7/6 net. with an Introduction. With 15 plates. 15/- net. 
“Poggio was certainly a master of facetie. They still bear the Diaz, the brave follower of the brave Cortez, gives us in his book 
impress of fresh minting. The point is as keen as ever. Mr. Storer a vivid impression of the daring plunge of the Spaniards into the 
has translated these stories exquisitely and accurately. The critical unknown, of the triumphant struggle of a mere handful of men 


introduction is very welcome. Poggio’s pleasant ghost should enjoy against a powerful and warlike race. Readers of Prescott will not 
a new-made fame.”—Daily Herald. miss this volume. 


RUSSIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, since 
the Revolution 
By MAURICE DOBB, Lecturer in Economics in the 
University of Cambridge. 15/- net. 
An objective and scientific account of one of the most remarkable 
chapters in recent economic history, based on a careful study of 
original Russian material. It is not oy? a chronicle of events, 
but an interpretation of them against a background of economic 
history and Socialist theory 


THE PEACE OF NATIONS 
By HUGH DALTON, M.P. 5/- net. 


A striking and provocative survey of international problems by a 
well-known economist and Labour Member of Parliament. He 
examines the forces making for peace and war in the post-war world 
and the attitude which this country should adopt in regard to them. 


NOVA FRANCIA: A DESCRIPTION OF ACADIA, 1606 


By MARC LESCARBOT. Translated by P. Erondelle, 1609. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by H. P. Biggar. 
With 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


Daily News:—* This admirable edition reveals Lescarbot to be something of a lesser-known Montaigne, and Erondelle a second Florio.” 

Queen:—*' The newest ‘ Broadway Traveller’ made a memorable voyage of discovery to Canada, and his account of his travels was 

rendered into deliciously quaint English by a Huguenot refugee living in London.” Westminster Gazette:—‘‘ Lescarbot was a born 

traveller, observant, inquisitive, and somewhat garrulous. His account is thoroughly entertaining, as notable for its translation as for 

its original qualities, and deserves to be preserved in this handsome form, whether as an excellent book of travel or as a fine piece of 
early 17-century English. 


ROUTLEDGE :: KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 


, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. _ xs 


BRITAIN’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE 


THE REPORT OF THE 
LIBERAL INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY 


“This is an impressive 
volume, not in ambition 
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Introduction, by EDWARD 
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THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


By Professor A. MORET. With 24 plates, 79 text 
illustrations, and 3 maps. 25/- net. 
“A most learned, but at. the same time lucid, account of Egypt, 
its religion, art, social life, and so forth. It is admirably written 
and fully illustrated, and, for anyone whose interest has been 
aroused by recent discoveries, it would be difficult to imagine a 
better introduction to the subject.’-—Saturday Review, 


WILLIAM BYRD 
By FRANK HOWES. With 4 plates. 7/6 net. 


This is the first considerable work to appear on Byrd who, born in 

1543, is undoubtedly the most imposing fom in English music. He 

is noted for his madrigals, his sacred music, and his own skill as a 
performer. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


A Unique Chronicle written by Several Scribes in Various 
Languages. 
CARMELITES IN MESOPOTAMIA 
(Bazora), 1623-1733. 
A contribution to the history of Christian Missions in the 
East, by Agathangelus of St. Theresa and others. Now edited 
for the first time, with Translation, Notes, etc. from an 
autograph manuscript, by Sir HERMANN GOLLANCZ, £2 2s net. 


JOHN WYCLIF 


capable and detailed plan By H. B. Workman. Two Volumes, 


for ensuring, as its authors 








only, but even in its attain- 
ment. It sets out to achieve 
a ‘Fresh investigation of the 
economic and social prob- 
lems by which the world is 
now faced, and the formu- 
lation of a policy to deal Observer. 
with them.’ The analysis “. .. one may be grateful 
of our present discontents to find so much information 
could hardly be bettered and wisdom presented in so 
eee asa work of reference compendious a form at so 
which should be on the modest a price.” —Truth. 
shelf of every intelligent “An extremely able and 
elector we can recommend valuable document, full of 
it whole-heartedly.” facts and breathing an 
—Spectator. atmosphere of social sense.” 
“Tt is a great construc- —The Rt. Hon. George 
tive scheme . . . a definite, Barnes. 
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